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THE LEADING BOOKS 


FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS ARE PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN BOOK 
COMPANY. FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THEIR 


LATEST SUCCESSES: 


NATURAL RENT ARY GEOGRAPHY, By Jacguzss W. Repway, 
S. $.60. Based on new, fundamental, and thoroughly sound ideas of 
Hew ae Marks a new era in the teaching and study of geography. Enthusi- 
astically indorsed by progressive educators, No other elementary geography 

has m so extensively introduced in so short a time; 


SCHOOL READING BY GRADES, By James Batpwin, Pb.D., author of 
Harper’s Readers, &c., &c. Nothing so satisfying in the way ‘of school reading 
books has ever been published, They establish an ideal standard. Eight books, 
one ior each year— First year, .25; Second year, .35; Third year, .45; Fourth 

ar, .45; Fifth year, .45 ; Sixth year, .50; Seventh year, .so; Eighth year, . 
For the convenience of ungraded schools the first seven volumes will also 
bound in five volumes. 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS. Fascinating and instructive in matter ; 
profusely and artistically illustrated ; handsomely bound in cloth, these books 
form the most attractive series of supplementary readers ever issued. Fifteen 
volumes now ready—others in preparation. 


PATTERSON’S AMERICAN WORD BOOK. +25. A sensible, straight- 
forward, well graded, carefully arranged series of spelling lessons, A marked 
improvement on all other books of its class, 


MILNE’S MENTAL ARITHIMETIC. |<. Latest addition to this author's 


well known successful series of matheme tical text-books, 


McI1ASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. ¢, 


A remarkable book. Treatment entirely new io a school history. Progress 
of the people graphicall exhi>ited in skillful vivid comparisons; masterly liter- 
ary style: impartial statements ; significant, helpfui pictures. 

7 i predict for this book the heartiest welcome from teachers that _ ever greeted 
a school history.”—Cuar.es W. Core, Supt. of Schools, Albany, N 


NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC. By Freveric H. Rietey and THomas 
Tarrper. Simplest and best. It is the coming standard of music instruction 
for schools, The Course comprises Primer and First Reader, each .30 ; Second, 
Third and Fourth Readers, each .35; Fifth Reader, .50; ‘Advanced Reader, 
1.00; Charts, Series A, B, C, D, E, Pana G, each 4.0. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS 


Schaeffer's Bible Readings for McCaskey's Lincoln Literary Col- 
Schools $.35 lectioa 1.00 
Carpenter’s Geographical Reader, Curtiss's Semi- “Vertical Copy Books 





Asia - - 60; 6Numbers. Per doz 
Van Bergen's Story of Japan - 1.00 | Anderson's Study of English Wor ‘ds “40 
etz s Gems of School Song - 90 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Calalogues, circulars, and 
Bulletin of new books on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York, Cincinn.t1, Cuicaco, Boston, ATLANTA, PorTLanp, Ore. 








NEW ARITHMETICS... 


_ The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Px.D., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 


| hg books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the 
have made Dr. Bi ooks’s bouks al ways popular and lasting with efficient = 
In amount of contents and in grading i are carefully adapted to modern require 


meuts. To che making of these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks bri his 
experience as Norma! School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Pubic 
Schools, member  f the Committee of Fifteen, and author of many mathematica) 
boc ks unprecedented for their success. 


NEW SPELLERS... 


The Primary Word-Builder 
The Advanced Word-Builder 


By A. J. BEITZEL, A.M., 
Late Superintendent of Cumberland County (Pa. ) Public Schools. 


WO consecutive, logical, well graded spelling books. Well printed on goed 
T paper. Illustrated. Bound in Cloth. P 


NEW GRAMMARS... 


First Lessons in English Grammar 
and Composition 
Welsh’s Practical English Grammar 


By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A.M., Px.D. 
Principal of Bloomsburg (Pa.) State Normal School, 











HESE books treat the English Language as a living growing vehicle of expres- 
sion. They strike a happy mean between the so-called Language Lessons 
and Technical Grammar, 


* 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
61, Arch Street, - : PHILADELPHIA 





WHY SHOULD GOOD PENCILS BE INVARIABLY USED? 

















Most emphatically. 








common ones 


No. Because 


cost additional money. 


For samples mention THE SCHOOL JYURNAL, 
and send 16 cents in stampe, 





i 


The young hand and fingers are in process of weining and are easier drilled for 
good work on good pencils. 


Does the Use of a Pencil Re-act on the Handwriting? 


The use of an ungraded common pencil retards the pupil's 
progress with a pen, and vice versa the use of poor pens re-acts on the pupils 
technique in the use of a pencil. 


Do Lead Pencil Makers Adapt their Pencils to Help the Pupil Advance in Drawing Technique ? | 


This is precisely what they have in mind in preparing graded 
As one carves better with a sharp knife, sails 
correctly- -built boat, as the woodman cuts better with a sharp axe, so, but in a 
greater degree, does the young untrained child make better attempts at freehand 
work if the pencils are made of perfected graphite and truly graded. | 


Can these areges Pencils be Made Cheap Like Common Pencils ? 


ocessary extra work and the necessary better graphite both 


In the light of the above homely truths let us invite you to use the DIXON AMERICAN GRAPHITE PRNCILS 
as fulfilling in an ideal way all the above conditions. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, Jersey City, N. J. 
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FROM WEAR 
AND TEAR 


inside and out. 


. SMALL OUTLAY—BIG RETURNS 


in extra life and neatness of books. 


4 700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 
¥ Constantly using 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM rox PRESERVING BOOKS 


Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book” Covers, 
and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N. Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


P.O. BOX 643-B4. 


NEW BOOKS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Our three new courses in drawing—arranged to meet in a thoroughly practical way all the differ- 
ent school conditicns, and being in harmony with the soundest educational and artistic princi- 
ples, and the most successful school-room experience, Are now ready, 


1, FOR CITY SCHOOLS. 
THE PRANG ELEMENTARY COURSE IN ART INSTRICTION 


Text-books for pupils andteachers. Examples contributed tor pupils’ study by the leading artists o! 
the day—C. D. Ginson, F. S. Cuurcu, Apsotr THaver, ArTHUR W. Dow, Winstow Homer, Ross Turner. 
Cuarctes Woopsury and others, Lessons in the elements of both Fine Arts and Industrial Art: practical 
educational and esthetic, Pupils draw from nature, from interesting objects and models, from the pose 
and from reproductions of famous historic ornament. The study of harmony in space relations and in 
color is provided. Abundant opportunity is given for work in optional subjects and for individual choice 
as to manner of rendering, with pencil, pen-and-ink, or brush, 


iI, FOR SCHOOLS IN SMALLER CITIES AND TOWNS. 
THE PRANG COURSE IN DRAWING FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Text-books for pupils and teachers. Work at once practical and artistic, but condensed and simp!i- 
fied to meet the needs of schools with closely limited time for the subject. Abundant and helpful examples 
for study in’connection with individual work, showing good methods of drawing. Large room for 
optional exercises, Opportunity for brush-work or work with colored papers or both. Close correlation 
with Nature Study and other lines of grade instruction, 


WII, FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS, 
THE PRANG COURSE IN DRAWING FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


Text-books for pupils and teachers. Simple, practical, closely related to every-day affairs and well 

dapted to the develop of individual skill, good taste, and enjoyment of beauty both in nature and in 

the products of industrial art and fine art. 
helps for the study of Color, 


For illustrated, descrip‘ive circu'ars, giving full particulars in regard to these various Courses, the 
grading of text-books, desirable equipments of other material for the work, etc., etc., address the pub- 


ers. ; 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 151 Wabash Averue, Chicago. 5 West :8th St, New York. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Ea h Street New York. 
JAMES B. WILSON, +33 William Street, New York. 
New No. 3. 


VERTICAL | NewNo. 4. 


SPELLING BLANKS. | Single Ruled. 
36 Pages. é ° ° Script Heading. 


Correspondence solicited, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO.,9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. 
TRANSLATIONS. 


Samples and in- 
formation free. 








Helpful examples of drawing for study. Opportunities and 














INTERLINEAR. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK'S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 

Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Copy right Introductions -New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


LITERAL. 


Catalogue free—send for one. | Davio MCK ay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 6T., PHILADELPHIA. 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 
Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 





New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our supplement containing normal school 
aoparatus. Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 
6 cents for postage. 





ESTABLISHED 1865I. 


FIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual. 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw. 





gs. 
Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises, 


PORTRAITS 
FOR SCHOOL 
DECORATION 


We have just published the following 





WASHINGTON 
LINCOLN, 
LONGFELLOW, 
WHITTIER, 


All the Presidents on one sheet. 


Each 22x28 inches, 25 cents each; the 
five for $1.00. We have expended a con- 
siderable sum in producing the best pictures 
that can be made for this price. They are 
handsome clear-cut portraits. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, ° NEW YORK. 








“pens. ESTERBROOK’S VERTICA 


PENS. 
For Vertical Writing. 








No. 556 Fine Points. No. 570 Medium 


L WRITERS 


No. 571 Coarse Points 






Points. 


You will likethem. Order through the dealers or send for samples. 


omer. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


26 John &t., 
New York 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





“TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN i884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - - CHICACO. 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than these without positions 
Eastern Brancu: 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burra.o, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. "Sue 
O0-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
+ Ashburton Place, eeimecenen 3% Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 10) Ketth @ Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City, Me. 
7 FUtA Avenue, Now York City, N.Y. % King St., West, Toronto, Can pn egg gt arch 
1 4 12th Street, Washington, D.C. 414 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Sti Bilk., Los Ang 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and 
Professors, Principals, a 
ernesses, for every departm 
mends good schools to nt Call om or yh 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
33 Ualenw Square. New Vo k 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U., S. 
Established 185s. 
$3 East 14TH Sreest, N, Y. 








TEACHERS WANTED 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. ust have more members. Sev- 
eral plans; two plans give free registration; ene plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for 
book containing plans and a $500.00 love story of college days. No charge to emp'oyers for recom- 
mending teache.s. 

Seuthern Teachers’ Bureau { Res. Dr. O. M. Sutton, A.M., 
S. W. cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky. President and Manager. 
Northern vacancies Chicag? office Scuthern vacancics Louisville office. 


j Sutton Teachers’ Bureau 
| 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, ‘. 
One fee registers in both offices 





UR $2000 Places Filled this 
Summer, by Personal Recom- 
mendation « * * * =* 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





KINDERGARTEN 


& SCHOOL SCH enwnnncas & CO. 
SUPPLIES. 2g Bast usu Srnemr, 


Send for catalogue. 





OF INTEREST TO ALL TEACHERS AND MOTHERS 


Kindergarten Revie 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO EDUCATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN NEWS. 


> 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Up to October 1, 1897, we will take subscriptions at the former price, $1.00. Send for terms for Training 
Classes and Agents. Sample copy free on application. The new magazine will be a great improvement 
on the old one in every respect. You cannot afford to be without it. 


MILTON BRADEY CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIED, MASS. 


NEW YORK ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY. 


$2.50 Fountain Pen to Teachers for 


eee 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction. 
Never blots. No better working pen made. A regular $2.50 
Mailed cemplete, to teachers, boxed, with filler, for @1.00. Your money back—/ peony want if. 


Agents, LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 3, 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 
MINERALS ceed ustrated, Cloth bound, .50c.; hf. cf , interl., $1.00 
spac A. E. FOOTE, 1317 Arch St., Phila. 
Headquarters for School Supplies. 
J. fl. OLCOTT, 
® 


Successor 
to Kinder- 
garten. 
News 


LITERATURE AND 


\ Tliss Emilie Poulsson. 
1 Miss L. E Poulsson. 


SUBSCRIPTION | 


EDITORS: PRICE: 


{$2.00 a Year. 





— ays Ready. 





COLLECTIONS FOR CLASS USE of every size and 
rice. Illustrated Catalogue Free. Complete Mineral 
atal e, containing many valuable lists oo tables, pro- 





EVERYTHING 


Order now for October Shipment - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FREE TO TEACHERS! 


OUR ZOOLOGY CATALOGUE specimens by the hundred and thousands 
N. L. WILSON, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning ScHooL JouRNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 














Rohertson’s Teachers’ Agency 


Has filled vacancies in 17 States. 
Send stamp for circulars. 


HH, §,. ROBERTSON, Prep.. 
P. O. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 


The ‘Teachers’ Exchange 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


in its new office, has greatly enlarged facilities for 
teachers in several ways. 


. Lhe Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH -BETHLEHEM, PA, 
Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D., 








- Presceeet 


Classical, Literary, and Raginewing Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture. Also 
combine courses lea in to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 
address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 


~A Dictionary Without Money.- 


A Standard or a Webster's Internationa! Diction- 
ary will be sent free of cost to any person who will 
do a limited amount of agreeable and instructive 
work in his or her locality. O her valuable educa- 

ional works also offered. For particulars apply to 
the OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO, 324 Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 


Systematic Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Ani: is. 

At less than one-half the usua! price, #0 Minerals er 
40 Rocks (with unlabeled duplicate fr mes ) fer 
$2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates for §3 50 cb one 
tion In strong cloth covered case, with separate 
a eaeh Lee -* one accompanied with Text- speck 

f # p tive circulars free. RSL! 
MAPS, PNT KRN f ih DES, CHARTS, ETC. 
Eowmn. E. Howait, 
612 1?ru Street, N. W., Wasnhinoten, B.C. 
When writing mention THE SCHOOL JouRNAL. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


SHORTHAND? 


If so, write for Trial Lesson and specimen pages. 
We publish the yyy stem, the Oldest and 
Best Adopted by New York Schools. Get 
“*The Manual of Phonography,” 114 pp., 4ec,, post- 
paid. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 

33 Union Square, New York, 


Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Avenue, 


Art in the Schoolroom. 


An illustrated list of high class reproductions suitable 
for school decoration, selected from our general catalogue, 
will be ready early in October, 

Mailed to any address upon receipt of to cts. in stamps. 


BERLIN PHOTOCRAPHIC CO., 
Fine Art Publishers, 14 E. a3d St., 
NEW YORK. 


Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago offers non-resident 
courses ip College and University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. Ad 

lars address Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHIcaGo pi 

The Correspondence-Stuty Department, Chieage, hi 


tALL THE CUTS} 


Published in The School Journal 


ARE FOR SALE 


At Reduced Prices. 
Geto” 20c. per s¢. in., minimum price, 























Ling Rtchings Je. per ¢.in., minimum price, 


Cudess chentd, be cent Sm os ceee oe after 
ts appear Che popes, as as all cots must be: diapeved 
ba I 1 


E.L, KELLOGG & CO., 615. oth St., New York 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 





Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 
Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


(Established 1780.) Dorchester, Mass. 








ILLOTT’S 


yr POTT 






mee, YOSEPH GILLO 
oe Cir PB _ MULTISCRIPT 
VERTICULAR. VERTIGRAPH. MULTISCRIPT. 
The Successful 


VERTICAL WRITING. 


These pens have been cially designed for Vertical Writing 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT @&2 SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL COPY-BOOKS.«.% 


On the Natural Slant of 75 Degrees. 


Illustrated Writing Primer for Beginners. 
SHORT COURSE - FOUR NUMBERS, | REGULAR COURSE - EIGHT NUMBERS. 


Smith’s Intermedial Writing Charts. 


EIGHT CHARTS, TEN NUMBERS. 


Smith’s Superior Steel Pens, 
White’s School Compasses. 


For School and General Use. 


Pens in 








Specimen pages of copy-books free. Correspondence Solicited. 


H. P. SMITH PUBLISHING C0,, 1 East 16th st. NEW YORK, N. v. 











draw old friends closer and attract new 
ones, by the power of inherent merit and 
unfailing service. 





SONG TREASURES 


THE BEST AND LEAST EXPENSIVE 
SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 64 PAGES. 89 
PIECES. 


Why Best? 


Because it contains songs that: 

1. The pupils like to sing. 

2. Are easy to be learned. 

3. Possess relation to culture, ideas of 
beauty, etc. 

4. Has themes that the teacher needs 
to present to his pupils to interest 
them in school and study. 





Many thousands are in use. 


Standard Typewriter’s 
New Models 





Sample copy, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.50. 
Special terms for larger quantities. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth St., New York. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 

















Exhauston 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin E. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case when 
suffering from nervous exhaustion, with 
gratifying results. I have prescribed it for 
many of the various forms of nervous de- 
bility, and it has never failed to do good.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, - Providence, R. |. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





NEW EDITION. 


A HISTORY OF ART. 


For Schools, Seminaries and Col- 
leges, and Art Students and 
Tourists in Europe. 


A brief History of Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting and Music, by WILLIAM HENRY 
GOopDYEAR, M.A. 302 INustrations ; 
394 pages ; 8vo, Cloth ; $2.80, net. 


Goodyear's History of Art has long been recog- 
nized as t'e best brief comprehensive work on the 
subject. The new edition just issued contains 
-dditional illustrated chapters on Mode-s Painting 
and the History of Music. This book has been 
adopted for use by leading institutions all over 
the country. 


American Drawing Book. 


By JoHN G. CHAPMAN, N.A., Illustrated 
quarto ; 304 prizes ; Cloth ; $3.50, net. 


“Contains hundreds of valuable il!ustrations and 
a wealh of information, Stands as the pioneer of 
fine art drawing in America, and should be in the 
hands of all aspiring artists...—Zanerian Art Col- 
lege, Columbus, Vhio, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


** BIBI, AComedy of Toys.” 
THE BEST SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. 


A Play by Charles Barnard, author of *‘ The 
County Fair.” Uses 60 to 150 children—all 
ee. Dates should be booked immediate- 

y. Our produceis do all the work of preparation. 

Write for circulars giving endorsements of Princi- 
pals, terms, etc. Addiess W. L, HATCH, 

Box 33, Chickering Hall, New York. 
Wanted at canvassing or agency 
work to represent our 
publications. Salary and commission. This is 


a rare chance for live men who wish te leave 
teaching for permanent and payiag wort. 


Address: EB. L. KELLOGG, personal, 
61 East oth Street, New York. 











Live teachers successful 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
“Editors of SCHOOL JOURNAL. Ill letters about subscriptions 
must be addressed to E. L. KELLoGG & Co. 
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Do not put edi- 


Objectionable Reading for Children. 
By James Buckham. 


In a small town in western Massachusetts the public 
library is kept in the high school building, and is, of 
course, peculiarly and readily accessible to the pupils 
of the school. The principal of the school told me, re- 
cently, that one of the greatest of her trials and dis- 
couragements, during the time she has taught in this 
town, has been the demoralizing effect of the public li- 
brary upon the school children. She has twice made 
complaint to the school committee that, with the library 
so readily accessibleas it is,she cannot keep the attention 
of her pupils fixed upon their studies. Nothing, how- 
ever, has been done in response to her complaint ;— 
probably because the charge seemed to the committee 
such an unusual and unreasonable one. 

The teacher’s annoyance from this cause, however, 
has been genuine and serious. The library is well sup- 
plied with modern works of fiction, and nearly all the 
additions that are made to it, from time to time, are in 
this department of literature. The library committee 
soon found that books of more solid character simply 
took up shelf room without being read. The pupils of 
the high school—especially the girls—would seize upon 
these novels, as fast as they came in, and literally de- 
vour them. The reading was carried on even during 
school hours, while recesses and “ noonings ” were de- 
voted to excited discussions of the plots and characters 
of these romantic stories. Friday afternoons, a favorite 
habit with the girls—in order that they might secure 
reading matter for over Saturday—was to secure the 
library cards of the other members of their families, 
and by this means obtain an armful of trashy novels 
for Saturday and (clandestine) Sunday reading. The 
teacher said that she had known of instances where 
these girls took their books to bed with them and, plac- 
ing a light at the head of the bed, read until midnight. 

This actual experience of a Massachusetts teacher 
suggests a new, and rather peculiar danger of school 
children, viz., that arising from the promiscuous and 
inordinate use of public libraries. It has been taken for 
granted, apparently, by parents and school committees 
that free and unlimited access to public libraries is not 
only unobjectionable, but highly advantageous as one 
of the best means for supplementing the work of the 





class-room. And if boys and girls were always judi- 
cious readers, this might be so. But experience has 
demonstrated that the great majority of young people 
read for entertainment, and not for instruction or men- 
tal discipline. Public library records show that, as a 
rule, girls call for novels, and boys for tales of adven- 
ture; and they do this, whether or not the library is well 
supplied with books of a more solid character. 

This inordinate demand, on the part of school 
children, for the most unsuitable kinds of reading to 
promote wholesome instruction, and assist mental 
training, ought to be recognized and opposed by school 
committees and teachers. Some suggestions as to the 
methods of this opposition may be in order. 

First, of course, the avoidance of too close associa- 
tion with public libraries. The experience of the Mas- 
sachusetts teacher shows that when the school-room 
and the public library are in the same building, access 
to enervating, if not dempralizing, books is made too 
easy. Public libraries always have had, and always 
will have, probably, a preponderating proportion of 
fiction on their shelves. General demand requires it. 
The public libraries are for the public as a whole; and 
if school children use them promiscuously, parents and 
teachers should understand that these young people 
have full license to indulge in the kind of fiction that is 
provided in response to popular demand. Glance over 
the catalogues of’some of the best managed of our 
public libraries,and you will see what this really means. 
It means, to say the least, an enormous amount of ro- 
mantic trash. 

In the second place, let teachers strictly forbid the 
bringing of any literature, which is merely for enter- 
tainment, into the school-room. This will do away 
with clandestine reading of story-books during school 
hours, or between sessions, and thereby greatly in- 
crease the studiousness, mental grasp, and acquisi- 
tive powers of the pupils, as well as diminish their 
moral risk. Many a wild escapade has been hatched 
from a blood-and-thunder story-book under a boy’s 
desk-lid. Many a feverish thought and impulse has 
come to the romantic school girl from the page of the 
light novel which she conceals beneath her text-book. 

Thirdly, by wise and practical instruction and injunc- 
tion, pupils should be encouraged to seek and to care 
for the best books. I am inclined to think that teach- 
ers underrate the effectiveness of sincere and sympa- 
thetic advice given in the school-room. If their own 
example is consistent, and what it should be, the re- 
spect in which they are held by their pupils will oper- 
ate strongly in shaping the characters of the latter. 
Say what we will of the weakness of mere advice, noth- 
ing is more certain to survive and bring forth fruit than 
the right word spoken at the right time. 

Fourthly, unsuitable, promiscuous reading may be 
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largely counteracted by providing in every school 
building a small, but well-selected library of thorough- 
ly wholesome literature. Nor need these books be un- 
attractive, by any means. Illustrated travels; fascinat- 
ed popular science; the most interesting biographies; 
history in its most popular form; poetry, and hand- 
books of healthy sports are all attainable, and all pleas- 
ing to youthful readers. There is no reason why a boy 
should want to read blood-and-thunder stories after he 
has a little taste of the infinitely greater fascination of 
up-to-date science, presented in popular and easily 
comprehensible form. 

Keep boys away from sensational stories, and girls 
away from trashy novels until they are eighteen or 
nineteen years old, and you will have done very much 
to save them from moral corruption through literature. 
Teachers should co-operate with parents in this reform, 
in order that it may be thorough and effective. 


my 
Physical Defects of School Girls. 


Prescribed Exercises for Their Cure. 
By Charles H. Lewis, M.D., New York City. 


The two sides of the healthy chest bear certain 
known relations to each other. These relations are 
not identical in symmetrical*areas. Certain differences 
in breathing capacity exist normally between the right 
and left sides; inspection, what we see; percussion, 
what we hear on gently tapping the chest; ausculta- 
tion, what we hear by placing the ear to the chest, re- 
veal well-known variations between the two sides, 
which are dependent upon the organs contained there- 
in. The heart, for instance, changes the character and 
volume of the respiratory sound on the left side; so 
also the number and different directions of the large 
bronchial tubes, as well as the two lungs themselves, 
whose divisions and areas do not very closely corres- 
pond. These anatomical relations give to each side of 
the chest a distinctive character, which is readily rec- 
ognized by the physician. He expects to find, on 
careful comparison of the two sides, certain differences 
which are entirely physiological. 

An experience of over ten years in the practice of 
medicine in New York city, coupled with a constant 
opportunity of making frequent physical examinations 
of the chest presumably healthy, both in hospital and 
private cases, has convinced me that variations often 
obtain much in excessofthenormal limits. These abnor- 
mal changes, although no evident signs of disease are 
apparent, cannot be considered strictly physiological. 
A deficient respiratory sound here, or a slight curva- 
ture of the spine there, or a weakened heart somewhere 
else, in a group of developing children does not in it- 
self constitute a pathological condition, and conse- 
quently escapes notice; but it none the less points 
toward disease in later years, and may actually pave 
the way. 

Such manifestations as I have alluded to, I have 
found especially frequent in developing girls of what 
is termed the higher class of society; and they are 
largely due, in my opinon, to the restrictions which 
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dress, habit, diet, etc., frequently place upon those in 
affluent circumstances. These morbid changes appear 
insidiously, but progress steadily so long as the causi- 
tive factors operate, until they become so exaggerated 
that active disease ensues, or some function so dis- 
turbed that medical advice is sought. As the figure 
develops, so also the fault, unless rectified, until it as- 
sumes such proportions that years of treatment are es- 
sential to eradicate it, if, indeed, it can be eradicated at 
all. I refer especially in this connection to deficient 
breathing capacity; scondarily, to weakened heart ac- 
tion, and slight spinal curvatures. 

With a view of noting the amount of impairment of 
lung action, as well as other slight physical defects in 
growing girls who are presumably healthy, and the 
effect of prescribed exercise in rectifying such defects, 
I have, during the past year, made careful measure- 
ments of some 35 girls among the pupils of Miss Gay- 
ler’s school in New York city, and prescribed for each 
when necessary, the system of exercise which seemed 
to me best to remedy the existing defect. The exer- 
cises which formapart of the physical culture branches 
of the curriculum of study were conscientiously carried 
out by Miss Minnie Miner, the director of that depart- 
ment. 

The statistics which were noted were as follows: 
Age, height, weight, chest measurement, chest expan- 
sion, and an examination of the lungs and heart. As 
will be seen on consulting the tables below, the ages 
were particularly favorable for rectifying or cementing 
any natural or acquired imperfection. As we study 
the development, as shown by the measurements dur- 
ing a space of five months, we can readily understand 
how great an influence a daily exercise may exert in 
remedying an. existing trouble, whether it be of lungs, 
heart, or spine. We can also appreciate how great the 
task would be were we compelled to delay until active 
growth had ceased. The evils would be far deeper 
seated, and the twig have become a tree. 

In view of the fact well attested by all medical au- 
thorities, that consumption may be avoided by proper- 
ly directed chest calisthenics; that slight spinal curva- 
tures due to habit or organic cause, may be corrected 
by a regular and appropriate system of exercise; that 
weak hearts may be strengthened by gentle move- 
ments; and finally that the best time for these prophy- 
latic measures is during the period of development; it 
seemed to me that a school for girls would furnish a 
fruitful field for experiments, in this direction, and that 
the possible benefit derived would warrant the trial. 

In this connection it is well to explain that the ex- 
ercises devised and taught by Miss Miner are intend- 
ed in no way to turn out muscular girls. Candidates 
for basket-ball teams or rowing crews need not apply 
here. No attempt is made to develop particular mus- 
cles, or to perform special feats of strength or dexteri- 
ty. All exercise tending to exhaust any function of 
the body is carefully avoided. The object and the 
only object sought is a natural, healthy, and symmet- 
rical development of the growing figure, and the 
means employed are exercises which teach grace in 
motion and repose. This is physical culture in its 
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The modifications in the regular order of exercise, 
which have been instituted at my suggestion, are those 
tending to lengthen and mass the movements in spe- 
cific directions, so as to strengthen the parts which are 
weak, and thus bring the defective organs back to a 
normal standard. This method simply prescribes cer- 
tain exercises to groups, or, perhaps, to individuals. 
It transforms the regular “ ready-made” drill—an ex- 
ercise unsurpassed, in my opinion, for the normal in- 
dividual—to one “ made to order.” It adapts a sys- 
tem to meet the requirements of a class of one or more, 
who are sot so fortunate as to belong to the normal 
type. It attacks the abnormality in its inception be- 
fore the evils are sufficiently apparent to suggest medi- 
cal advice. It in no way supplants the family physi- 
cian, nor is it intended to trespass upon his profession- 
al field or assume his proper prerogative in the least 
degree, unless it be, as we hope, prospectively. Such 
cases as require, or are receiving active medical treat- 
ment, are too grave to risk any system of exercise, ex- 
cept that submitted to and approved by the medical 
adviser himself. The reason is obvious when we con- 
sider that other factors quite apart from the slight de- 
fects we are now considering, may enter the equation 
and modify or prohibit the exercises altogether. 

In the tabulated cases below, certain inaccuracies 
were inevitable, on account of the conditions of exam- 
ination. In the first place no uniform style of dress 
worn, and secondly, the amount of clothing 
differed with the different seasons when the measure- 
ments were taken; consequently, the chest measure- 
ment and weight may be somewhat misleading. The 
other figures, however, are approximately correct, and 
with proper instruments, dress offers no obstacle to an 
examination of heart and lungs sufficiently adequate 
for the purpose proposed. In cases where a more 
thorough examination was advisable, or the exercise 
demanded it, particularly in the curvature cases, a suit- 
able garb was worn. , 


was 


In the tables given in the next column the age is ex- 
pressed in months, the weight in pounds and decimals, 
the measurements in inches and decimals: 

N. signifies normal; R. C., right chest deficient; L. 
C., left chest deficient; B. C., both chests deficient; I., 
improved; W., weak. 

These simple diagnoses are based upon data record- 
ed in my own notes of each individual case. They are 
necessarily technical, and no end would be served by 
recording them here. They belong rather to medical 
journals exclusively, as they convey information intel- 
ligible to physicians alone. They are none the less 
important, however, for reference, in estimating the 
amount of improvement which each case may show. 
These detailed descriptions are invaluable also in giv- 
ing specific suggestion to the teacher; especially is this 
true in cases of weak hearts and spinal curvatures. 

Of the whole number of girls examined, illness or 
other cause, prevented five from appearing for a 
second examination. This reduces the number of cases 
to thirty. These thirty girls, according to the data pre- 
sented in the above, were grouped in the following 
classes: 
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A Normal class, 

B To develop R. C., 
C To develop L. C., 
D_ To develop B. C., 
E Weak hearts, 

F Spinal curvatures, 

From this table it is obvious that the conditions 
classified exceed in number the individuals examined. 
This is due to the fact that a number of the candidates 
presented with more than one phyeical defect. As, for 
instance, No.4 has both chests deficient, weak heart,and 
spinalcurvature; No. 22 left chest deficient; waak heart, 
etc. Each case of this kind is placed in her appropri- 
ate chest class, the general drill baing curtailed, or cer- 
tain movements modified, ar omitted altogether ac- 
cording to the special requirement of the individual. 

The spinal curvatures, while grouped, have received 
in addition from Miss Miner, an exercise adapted to 
each separate case. This method has been pursued 
with the knowledge and approval of the family physi- 
cians in two cases,and the results obtained have proved 
eminently satisfactory to them. At the same time, it 
must be remembered, while undergoing this treatment, 





Date. 
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May 4, '97 
Dec 2, ’96 
May 4, '97 
Dec 2, '96 
May 19, '97 
Dec 2, ’96 
May 4, '97 
Dec 2, ‘96 
May 4, '97 
Dec 2, '96 
May 4, '97 
Dec 4, ‘9 
Dec 4, ‘96 


Case. Age. Height. Weight. Chest. Exp. Lungs, Heart, 


15Q 57.25 77-5 27-75 1. Ww 
164 58.875 82.75 28.5 1.75 
186 < 116.375 31. *75 
19t 63. 121.125 30. I. 
193 66. 136. 35- -75 
198 . 139-25 34! -75 
208 5 113875 
213 ° 116, 
178 . 107.375 
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162 75 189.625 
167 , 198.5 
215 .125 110.75 
187 af 102 625 
May 4, 97 193 5 103.25 
Dec 4, '96 164 x 100 25 
May 4, '97 169 62.375 110 875 
Dec 4, ‘96 163 107-75 
May 4, '97 168 63, 107. 
Dec 4, '96 166 103.875 
May 4, '97 17! rog 25 
Dec 4, '96 222 130.5 
May 4, ' 207 130.15 
Dec 4,'96 13 203 113.375 
May 4,’ 3 208 126 375 
Dec 4, ‘96 209 110.75 
May 4,’ 2'4 110.875 
Dec 4,’ 187 102.75 
104.25 
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May 4, '97 170 98125 
Dec 7, ’96 182 97-125 
May 19, '97 187 97-375 
7,'96 23 156 121.375 
161 . 123.025 
174 . 101.75 
179 , 100.375 
208 118.125 
214 -375 120.625 
203 . 110 § 
165 d 121.5 
208 102 375 
213 > 99.5 
203 . 109.125 
208 ' 103.5 
157 62. 103.625 
154 . 99-25 
159 5 8. 
220 113.125 
139 57- 79-5 
144 . 81.5 
172 / 85.5 
177 le 87.875 
125 64.5 
May 4,'97 35 13° 57- 68.5 
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—if I may call it such—that girls have pursued their 
studies uninterruptedly and successfully. 

The general results above speak for themselves. In 
every case improvement has been shown; in the great 
majority the improvement has been marked, and in 
seven cases the abnormality has entirely disappeared. 
Whether the disappearance is permanent or dependent 
upon a continuation of the exercise for a longer or 
shorter time, I am unable to predict positively. There 
is, however, good reason to suppose that, in most cases, 
the fault is permanently eradicated. The work de- 
scribed in this article is largely experimental. As far 
as I am aware, the scope is original. No originality of 
method is claimed, but the point I wish to em- 
phasize, and which seems to be demonstrated, is, that 
the substitution of prescribed exercise in school work, 
for the regular drill, is practicable and eminently ben- 
eficial. Joe | tit | 

Certain conclusions may be drawn from the statistics 
above: 1. Deformities in growing girls exceed the 
number usually considered. 2. They are detected 
only by methodical examination. 3. The developing 
period is the proper time for their rapid rectification. 
4. This can be accomplished only by exercise pre- 
scribed to meet the deformity. 5. The prescribed ex- 
ercise can be substituted with comparative ease for the 
regular drill. 6. The results obtained amply compen- 
sate for all extra labor. 

The trend of modern medicine is toward remedies 
for the prevention of disease. Dr. J. B. Hamilton in 
an address delivered before the American Medical As- 
sociation, in June of this year, on the subject of “ Pre- 
vention of Consumption,” said: “ The schoolmaster 
must be taught that he may render his healthy boys 
and girls immune by gymnastics and calisthenics, 
which increase their vital resistance, for it is known 
that the healthy cell has a power of resistance which 
may be increased so as to form a nearly impenetrable 
barrier against bacillary invasion. To promulgate this 
principle has been the object of the work embraced in 
this paper. 


* 
The Teaching of Music in Schools. 


Remarks made at the opening of the New School of Methods, at 
Hingham, Mass., August 4, 1897, by J. A. Greene, manager of The Amer- 
ican Book Company. 


In music, a subtle force is dealt with as potent as 
electricity or dynamite, and as dangerous, if ill han- 
dled. For who can measure the power of music? The 
singing of the “ Marseillaise” has more than once in- 
cited the volatile French to the bloody deeds of the 
Commune; the Christian martyrs, lifting up their 
voices in hymns of praise, have been nerved to face 
death without flinching; the singing of “ America” has 
stilled the mob, and arrested violence. The music of 
a military band makes exhausted regiments forget their 
fatigue, and march forward with light heart and elas- 
tic step; the notes of the bugle fire the cavalry to the 
deadly charge into the jaws of death; the enchanting 
strains of the violin sway the body to the rhythm of the 
waltz; while the picking of the banjo impels the feet to 
the jig, the reel, and the shuffle. 
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The sensitiveness of the lower animals to music is 
universally known. Recent experiments in the menag- 
erie at Central Park, New York, were curious and in- 
structive, as well as conclusive of the fact that music 
hath charms to soothe the savage beast, however it may 
affect man. But beyond its effect upon man or upon 
the lower animals, what shall we say of a force that 
changes the very structure of the instrument which 
produces it? It is said that an old violin that has been 
well played undergoes changes in the very nature of 
the wood that can be produced in no other way. Do 
you believe that the little children, in the most plastic 
period of their lives, are less susceptible to the power 
of music than is dead wood? 

Think of the war-song of the Indian and its effect; 
then compare it with a Beethoven’s symphony. Music 
is universal, from primitive man, who drones out a mo- 
notonous chant, keeping time to his song with a piece 
of wood on the trunk of a tree, to the composer of an 
oratorio like the “ Messiah,” or an opera like “ Sieg- 
fried.” 

Music can be pure or impure, lofty or base, dignified 
or frivolous, religious or profane. Can more than this 
be said of human character? 

I remember as a boy a certain “Al” Bisbee, who 
used to avail himself of Sundays (about the only leisure 
time he had) to extract a certain amount of comfort, if 
not music, from an old fiddle. On one such occasion 
his mother, a devout woman of Puritan stock, be- 
sought his father to stop Al’s playing. ‘“ Father,” she 
said, “make Al stop playing that dance tune on Sun- 
day; it is wicked!” ‘“ Oh,” said the good old man, “Al 
can’t play near enough the tune to make it wicked.” 
Even he, you see, realized the fact that music must be 
properly interpreted in order to get the composer’s in- 
tended meaning out of it. 

I have referred to music as being almost as danger- 
ous to handle as electricity or dynamite; but there isa 
right way anda wrong way of handling explosives. I 
read a few days ago an account of the immense works 
in Ardmore, Scotland, devoted to the manufacture of 
dynamite, nitro-glycerine, gun cotton, smokeless pow- 
der, and other high explosives. Here is an output of 
thousands of tons of the most dangerous explosives 
known to man, and yet such are the care, system, and 
order employed in every operation involved that during 
the twenty-five vears these works have been in opera- 
tion fewer deaths from accident have occurred than 
have happened in any cotton factory, woolen factory, 
or other similar industry of the same size in England 
or Scotland during the same period. 

Now, it is the purpose of the New School of Methods 
to do the utmost that can be done at the present time 
toward pointing out the right way of teaching music, 
so that any possible ill results may be as carefully 
avoided as is the case in the Scotch manufactory of ex- 
plosives to which I have referred. 

The school is primarily intended to promote the sale 
of the music publications of the American Book Com- 
pany; but in doing this the company has also aimed 
to provide the best possible instruction in this branch 
of study. A faculty has been provided, every member 
of whom has devoted years to the study of music, has 
had great experience as a teacher, and will give to the 
school the very latest: and best results of his thought 
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and observation as applied to the development of this 
subject. 

But each instructor in the school is a learner, as well 
as ateacher. Last year Mr. Ripley came to you with 
well-grounded convictions, and gave to the school his 
best thoughts; and these proved of very great value to 
all the students in attendance; but this year he comes to 
you with a wider view, a greater experience, and, con- 
sequently, with riper and broader ideas for your guid- 
ance. 

Mr. Tapper interested and instructed all who came 
under the influence of his lectures last year, and he 
gave to his classes the very best product of his mind in 
his particular division of the work; but, highly as that 
work was prized last year, it will be better this year, for 
he has made a substantial advance in his art. 

Mr. Tomlins flashed the light of his genius upon the 
philosophy of music, and charmed and inspired all 
hearers at the last session of this school; but this year 
he will do more; he will illumine the dark places with 
a higher light, and will expound to you a deeper phil- 
osophy. 

And so it is with all the other teachers who will ap- 
pear before you this summer. As well equipped as 
they were last year, they have developed and grown 
since then, and will do correspondingly better work 
during the coming session, and, I may add, still better 
next year; for the best teacher is always the best 
learner, and you may be sure that the instructors at this 
summer school will be quick to acknowledge and cor- 
rect any errors of judgment, or of method, whenever 
such errors are discovered; for no principles of teach- 
ing can be so fixed that they may not be improved upon 
constantly by the true teacher, who is always in the at- 
titude of a learner. The good teacher always learns 
from his class. 

Years ago, when I read the works of Darwin, it was 
not his “Descent of Man” or “Origin of Species” that 
interested me most, nor the fascinating theories unfold- 
ed in these books; but what made the greatest impres- 
sion on my mind was the attitude of Darwin himself; 
for I remember, that, with the utmost modesty, and 
without the least assumption of superior wisdom, that 
great naturalist made it perfectly clear that if any one 
following in his footsteps should find that he was in 
error at any point, or that his theory of evolution could 
be disproven, Darwin would be the first man to wel- 
come the new light. He forgot Darwin, and thought 
only of the truth; his devotion was not to himself, but 
to science. 

One other point I would make clear, in speaking for 
the company whose representative I am. It is this: 
While possibly most of the teachers of music at this 
school come with a well-founded belief in the natural 
System, as represented in the publications under that 
title, we welcome with equal heartiness those who have 
a different belief; for we would place this school upon 
a broader and deeper foundation than a mere adher- 
ence to a particular system or a particular method. 
While we believe in that system and that method, and 
feel that it is the latest and best word spoken in this de- 
partment, yet we want the instruction given at the New 
Summer School of Methods to be so broad, so sound, 
SO wise, and true that every one who comes here will 
feel that he is a better teacher, and has a higher appre- 
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ciation of the teacher’s work, and of the importance of 
music than before; for we know that whatever tends 
toward a better understanding of the subject, or a pro- 
motion of better methods, and a consequent improve- 
ment of the schools advances the cause of education, 
promotes the interests of the educational publisher, and 
makes for the elevation of the race. 


r 
A Day in a Crack Chicago School. 


By Mary E. FitzGerald. 


The Forrestville school, with Miss Neuberger, a spe- 
cialist in ratio work, at the head of the primary depart- 
ment, and Miss Holbrook, whose bent is strongly liter- 
ary, as principal, ought to be at the head, and is, to a 
certain extent. 

The building is in a district where the parents have 
means to supply the children with all the extra require- 
ments in the way of books, so I found each child in the 
fifth grade with a copy of the Iliad, which they are 
studying. 

There was a twenty-minute exhibition of slides for 
each room, the subject being literary and artistic— 
Greece, I believe; the lantern was manipulated by a 
couple of boys, and the teacher gave the lecture. The 
magic-lantern room is in the basement. There was also 
a modeling room in the basement, with staff all around, 
and pans of sand, and tables, so each teacher could 
take her class down and give a lesson there. How 
much time is saved by that arrangement. In some 
schools the teacher keeps her own pans of sand 
stacked up ready for use; but they are not sightly; if 
kept in the dressing-room, the “bad boy” is sure to 
have a finger in them; perhaps some day we may reach 
the high state of civilization which exists in Japan, and 
be able to leave the most beautiful and delicate objects 
around, without any fear of their destruction by the 
children; but until then we must keep things on shelves 
or in plain view. 

The halls were hung with copies of famous pieces of 
sculpture and pictures; also with the drawing work of 
the different rooms. Here and there were some fine 
pieces of staff, mounted on brackets. The assembly 
hall is decorated with pictures and pieces of statuary 
left by the graduating classes. It seemed a little strange 
that there should be so much unoccupied room as the 
assembly hall represented, when in every room in the 
building the teachers were stumbling over the children 
seated at tables, for lack of desk accommodations. 

All rooms had plants; but I think there is not a 
room in Chicago which has not its boxes and pots; 
many rooms had brackets attached to the window 
frames, which added wonderfully to the appearance; 
some rooms had dotted Swiss curtains, and most of the 
bookcases had silkoline or silk curtains. In these re- 
spects, the Forrestville is like all other schools. In 
every room, resting on the chalk trough, were photo- 
graphs and magazine pictures which the teachers had 
mounted themselves. As the entire school makes a 
study of myths, the mythical characters were largely 
represented. 

I asked one teacher if there was any special system 
in her choice of pictures each day, and she said she left 
the matter entirely in the hands of a little girl who put 
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out the ones she fancied, and collected them at night. 
I must say I can see no especial educational value in 
that. We all know how quickly the novelty wears off 
for a child, and how little attention is paid to anything 
which is not new. If the pictures were fewer in num- 
ber and larger, the child would probably absorb a great 
deal from them in odd minutes; but as it is, unless the 
children are allowed to study them before school they 
are of little practical or artistic value. 

On every blackboard I saw something about or from 
Dr. Holmes. Miss Holbrook outlines the literature 
work, and in that way it is carried on systematically. 
In a fifth-grade room the children recited in concert, 
with apparent understanding, distinct enunciation, and 
beautiful expression “The Chambered Nautilus.” I 
asked if they understood it, and she said every line had 
been explained, and proceeded to question them upon 
it. This little scene reminded me of a story an eighth- 
grade teacher told. She is in a school famous through- 
out the city for its arithmetic. She had gone into a 
sixth-grade room to hear a reading lesson. It was a 
simple, historical story, and the expression, “ They 
were left to the mercy of the wild beasts and Indians,” 
occurred. She asked for an explanation, and not one 
pupil was willing even to attempt it; at length one girl 
timidly raised her hand, and said, “ They had nothing 
to eat but wild beasts and Indians.” It was certainly 
funny, but it was pathetic, too. Six years in school, and 
unable to see the incongruity of such a speech! If 
there is to be a fad, why not make it the proper use of 
the English language? No doubt that same girl would 
dazzle an old-fashioned arithmetician with her ratios; 
but where arithmetic is taught nearly all day, what else 
can be hoped for? The arithmetic lessons nowadays 
are supposed to develop language also; but the lan- 
guage used in connection with arithmetic is not all that 
is necessary. 

But to return to the Forrestville. The children in the 
fifth grade were taking up the Iliad. Each child had 
his own book, which was Church’s edition, and cost 10 
cents. Miss Holbrook’s book, “ Around the Year in 
Myth and Story,” was lying on every teacher’s desk. 
The children in two rooms recited “O, Beautiful 
World,” and it was amusing to hear how differently it 
was interpreted. One teacher had what, for want of a 
better word, I shall call an “ elocutionary manner,” and 
the children recited with exaggerated emphasis, raised 
eyebrows, elongated mouths, on “ soft,” and in fact 
copied her exactly. It was very pretty, but it wasn’t 
natural, although a concert recitation is not calculated 
to reveal much individuality. The other recitation was 
simple, clear, and pleasing. The little folks told stories 
of the myths, of course, and told them very well; al- 
though in every room I visited I found three or four 
children doing all the talking, and I wondered a little 
if the others were able to do anything. I should like 
to have questioned them, but didn’t. No doubt they 
could not have done as well, because we all like to pre- 
sent as good a front as possible, and the visitors cer- 
tainly enjoy it much more than the urging and strain- 
ing necessary to bring an unwilling child to the front. 

In a tenth-grade room I heard a literature lesson on 
“The Merchant of Venice.” As a large proportion of 
the children were Jewish, it struck me that it would be 
a very difficult task to teach that, with offense to none; 
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but the teacher, a pretty young girl, guided her bark 
with great skill and delicacy, and when “I hate him, for 
he is a Christian,” was read, she told how, in olden 
times, people were not as broad as now, and had no tol- 
eration for each other’s beliefs. The “tone” of that 
room was charming. There was perfect freedom, and 
perfect discipline. Each child spoke as freely as he 
would to one of his companions; and yet, when there 
was a boisterous laugh from some one, and the teacher 
felt called upon to give a little lecture, the attention 
was perfect, and the offense was not committed again. 

I heard a most excellent recitation in ratio work in 
second grade. The voices of the teachers were pleas- 
ant, and not one bit “teachery.” The atmosphere of 
the whole school was delightful. The children went 
through the halls without much supervision at recess; 
to be sure, they laughed and talked, being human, but 
without any boisterousness. How infinitely better it is 
to see that than to see the wooden models over which 
stern-looking teachers mount guard at regular inter- 
vals, ready to pounce down upon a social little soul 
with an important statement to make to a companion. 
But such is the order required by many principals, and 
teachers must obey. In Miss Holbrook’s office some 
copies of Luca della Robbia’s pictures were hung, with 
a letter of explanation written beneath all, low enough 
for the little visitors to the office to read and examine. 

There was also a large, handsome, wood mantel, 
with many nooks and corners filled with photographs 
of Miss Holbrook’s friends, and with pieces of bric-a- 
brac. It gave the office a very homelike look. 

I was shown some five minute compositions, or 
rather reproductions, from various grades. In the 
seventh grade most of the children had succeeded in 
filling a quarter of a sheet of foolscap. The produc- 
tions were carefully punctuated, and neatly written. 

I have seen rooms in which the decorations suited 
me much better than those of the Forrestville, and there 
is an effect of over display, somehow; and, aside from 
that, I believe the blackboards were made for constant 
use, although I admit they present a much better ap- 
pearance nicely cleaned, with well-written stanzas upon 
them. I have heard equally as good recitations in 
schools. without a shred of reputation; but for planning 
the work of the school so that one grade steps readily 
into the work of the next, in such a way that, in going 
from one room to another, the trace of the masterhand 
can be seen, I give the Forrestville the palm. 








Cooking Class in a Chicago Public School. 
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Bosekop,. Thelma’s Home. 


By Mary Proctor. 


Those who have read Marie Corelli's little book, “ Thelma,” 
will doubtless recall an account of the romantic little village 
of Bosekop, Thelma’s home. As we approached it, we passed 
through the Alten Fjord, with its picturesque scenery. The 
village, however, was a disappointment, and we looked in vain 
for Thelma’s cave, the wooded plains, the mountain torrent; 
everything, in fact, that had made the description of the place 
so attractive. 

On landing, we saw before us a slightly undulating plain, 
dotted here and there with unpicturesque-looking cottages and 
a few pine trees. A flag fluttered from the roof of the only 
store in the place, and here one could purchase anything they 
wished for, from a package of pins to a horse and cart. The 
members of our party, in search of souvenir spoons, were 
obliged to content themselves with wooden spoons of the 
plainest kind, and the price asked for them was greatly in ex- 
cess of their true value. 

We walked through the principal street of the village, and 
some of our party, for want of other diversion, took a drive 
in a ram-shackle cart, consisting of three pieces of board 
placed lengthwise across two smaller pieces, on wheels, with- 
out any tires. As this conveyance rattled over the rough 
country roads, the wonder was we ever escaped with our 
lives. 

From the street we climbed a slight ascent to the church, 
which was a ~lain, unpretentious frame building, painted 
white. On the door of the church we noticed a ponderous 
lock and heavy bar, but no sexton in sight. The key was left 
in the door, and the bar was outside, and it looked as if the 
congregation may have been kept in on Sundays, by this 
means, till the preacher had finished his sermon. We explored 
ewery nook and cranny of the odd little building, going into 
the pastor’s room, and some of the party inscribed their names 
in his hymn-book. We climbed into the pulpit and tried the 
asthmatic old organ, while some one generously volunteered 
to pump it; but his generosity soon gave out, as the wind es- 
<aped in every direction except the right one. 

After leaving the church, we strayed into the adjoining 
¢ehurch yard, and, walking from grave to grave, we read the 
strange epitaphs on the tombstones. Meanwhile, two gentle- 
men of our party encountered a Bosekop maid, and they im- 
mediately murmured “ Thelma” to each other. In truth, she 
was not a bad representative of Corelli’s heroine. “ Her fea- 
tures were not classic,it is true, but were undeniably handsome. 
She wore a black skirt and a pink waist, which was extreme- 
ly becoming to her fair complexion, whilst her golden hair 
was partially hidden under her straw hat. Her arms were 
bare, and on each she wore two or three slender, gold brace- 
lets. She seemed to be about eighteen years old, and showed 
a childlike interest in reading the epitaphs on the tombstones, 
though she divided her attention between them and the visi- 
tors, when their paths crossed as they did reasonably often.” 
Beyond the church we meandered through a wooded, undu- 
lating glade, a meadow, carpeted with the greenest of grass, 
and numberless bluebells and wild flowers. 

From the wood, we made our way down to the beach and 
watched the women btinging cod ashore. Women and chil- 
dren were hard at work, and not a man was to be seen on the 
place. The absence of the homefolks accounted for the for- 
saken appearance of the cottages as we passed them on our 
way. They were all empty, and the doors were padlocked. I 
looked in one of the cottage windows and noticed a pretty, 
homelike scene; a spinning-wheel in a corner, a ball of knit- 
ting on the table, and a carved, wooden clock ticking on the 
mantlepiece. Wooden chairs and a table furnished the room, 
and the floor was covered with a rag carpet. The outside of 
the cottage was as inviting as the inside, for the sod-covered 
roof was covered heather-bloom, and daisies 
mingling with moss of an intensely verdant hue. And 
climax to the pretty picture, a little child, not over three years 
of age, with the bluest of blue eyes and curly, golden hair, was 
climbing the fence-rail enclosing the small garden beside the 
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cottage. He smiled the brightest of smiles as we spoke to 
him, and said: “ Morning.” We supposed he was trying to 
Say: “ Good-morning;” but, alas! we found he was saying 
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To think of one so young—but “’t was ever thus.” 


“Money.” 

The only accident that occurred during the 
trip took place at Bosekop. Three ladies went out driving in 
the only presentable cart to be found in the village. While 
passing along the country road, they stopped at a farm to get 
a glass of milk. The driver had alighted, and was holding the 
reins, when the horse took fright and started off. The driver 
could not hold it in, and one of the young ladies, seizing the 
reins from his hands, and being an expert horsewoman, was 
getting the horse under control, when a wheel of the cart 
struck a stone and all were overturned. The young lady, find- 
ing herself uninjured, soon learned that her companions were 
seriously hurt. She made signs to the driver to heip her in 
getting her friends into the farm-house, in which, as it hap- 
pened, there were only some little children. Improvising 
couches for the wounded, she then dispatched the driver for 
aid. Having taken a course of practical lessons in first aid to 
the injured, she now found her knowledge of the greatest 
value. Both ladies had broken their arms, and one had in- 
jured both arms; but the sufferers were well attended to by 
their uninjured friend, and were resting easily when medical 
aid finally arrived. After a slow and toilsome drive over the 
country road, along which they had driven so happily but an 
hour or so previously, they finally arrived at the landing place 
From the harbor to the ship the journey was soon made in 
one of the ship’s boats, and as the ladies were carefully hoisted 
on board, the decks were cleared of passengers, who went to 
their state-rooms, anxious not to embarrass them by their 
presence, but with hearts aching in sympathy with the unfor 
tunate sufferers. This experience saddened our remembrance 
of an otherwise delightful day; but as both ladies are now per- 
fectly recovered, it may appropriately be said: “ All’s well 
that ends well.” 


Yr, 
Rocks of New York State. 


By A. T. Gorton, Grammar.School No. 85, New York City. 


We speak of America as the new world, but as a matter of 
fact it is the old world. Geologists agree that the oldest land 
is the ridge north of the great lakes, known as the Height of 
Land, and the Adirondack mountains. The proof of this is, 
that only the earliest layers of rock are found in these locali- 
ties, and as all the successive rock strata were formed under 
water, these must have been raised at a very early period, and 
never subsided. 

These hills are composed principally of quartz, feldspar, 
mica, and hornblende, the primeval rocks, first formed of our 
earth. 

From the broken fragments of these rocks, washed down to 
the sea, were derived the sandstones and shales; and from the 
salts of lime washed out of them, and eventually deposited 
under the sea, are derived the limestones. 

These minerals, either separately or in composition, make 
up the chief part of the rocks of New York state. 

-Quartz, feldspar, mica, and hornblende in different combi- 
nations form granite, syenite, gneiss, and mica-schist. 

When quartz, feldspar, and mica are combined we have 
common granite. When the mica is replaced by hornblende, 
a shiny, black mineral, which does not scale, we have a differ- 
ent granite, termed syenite. Quincy granites are of this varie- 
ty. Both are too hard to be scratched by steel or any com- 
mon mineral: both break in irregular masses, and are the 
strongest of the rocks. They are valuable as building stones, 
paving blocks, or for any purpose requiring practical inde- 
structibility. 

Where quartz, feldspar, and mica are laid down in well-de- 
fined strata or layers, and not mixed promiscuously, we rec- 
ognize the third rock, gneiss, which is hard and strong, and is 
used for building purposes. On account of the mica layers, it 
will not polish as smoothly as marble; it will not weather, and 
hence is used only for foundations, or where it is not exposed 
to the elements. 

Mica-schist is composed almost entirely of mica, with a very 
little feldspar. It is black, crumbles in the fingers into minute 
scales of mica, and is of no practical value 

Both the gneisses and schists are found twisted and folded 
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like folds of cloth, showing the evidence of the tremendous 
Strain that the rocks have undergone in the formation of the 
earth as we know it. 

The sandstones are sections of ancient sea-beach, and are 
composed of fine, flinty particles of quartz and feldspar, ce- 
mented together by iron, and compacted by pressure. The 
color of sandstone depends upon the amount of iron contained 
in it. Coarse sandstones are of value for building purposes, 
and the fine varieties are much used for such purposes as 
grindstones and flagstones. The flagstones in common use 
in New York city are a species of sandstone. 

The shales are simply mud compacted by heat and pressure 
into rock. By breaking up a piece of shale, and mixing it 
with water, it can readily be reduced to its original form. 
Shales have no commercial value, and are distinguishable by 
their propensity to split into flakes. The irregular, flat stones, 
so common in every locality, are sections of this rock. 

The hmestones are of every color and every degree of pur- 
ity, and may be immediately distinguished from other rocks 
by dropping upon them a little acid, or even strong vinegar, 
when effervescence occurs. Pure limestones are called mar- 
bles, and are often crystalline. All the marbles are valuable 
for building purposes, and the fine, white varieties are the ma- 
terials of which most of our statues are composed. From the 
impure limestones are formed the blackboards and slates used 
in our school-houses and roofing slates. 

Almost invariably crystals of other minerals are found scat- 
tered through the gneiss and mica-schist, and as every rock 
cutting made in our city is in part through this material, we 
are afforded opportunity for pleasing discoveries of beautiful 
crystals and uncommon minerals. Indeed almost every min- 
eral known, including gold and silver, is found in more or less 
quantities in the rocks of the Empire state. Quartz crystals, 
garnets, iron-pyrites, rutile, sphenes (titanite crystals), tour- 
maline, and hornblende are the commonest of these minerals, 
and any one armed with a hammer and cold-chisel can, in a 
little while find all of these in the rocks of New York city. - 

Very little knowledge is needed to distinguish them from 
one another, and if the suggestion is made, the pupils of al- 
most every class will, in a short time, bring in specimens of 
nearly all of these. 

Quartz in composition is generally white, gray, or red, is 
always transparent, cannot be scratched with a knife-blade, 
and breaks irregularly—that is, without cleavage. By cleav- 
age we mean the tendency of a mineral to split easily and 
smoothly along lines parallel to either of its axes; the tenden- 
cy to reduce itself to the form of a crystal. 

Feldspar is commonly white, gray, or red; cannot be 
scratched with a knife-blade; has a well-defined cleavage, with 
the faces parallel and glossy. It is translucent; almost opaque. 

Mica is easily distinguished by its readiness to split into thin 
sheets, but only in one direction—parall*] with the face. 

Very often in masses of marble we find a substance which is 
easily recognized from the surrounding rock by its tendency 
to break into rhombohedral crystals with perfect cleavage in 
both directions. This is calcite or calc spar, and might be 
taken for feldspar, except that it is very soft and scratches eas- 
ily with a knife. . 

Gypsum occurs frequently in several forms, (1) as Iceland 
spar, having a distinct double cleavage, transparent, and pos- 
sessing the power of double refraction; (2) as satin spar, in 
long, threadlike, silky needles, easily separated along the main 
axis, but difficult to cut transeversely; (3) in an amorphous 
state. In all its forms it is easily scratched, and distinguisha- 
ble from calcite by its soapy feel. 

Iron-pyrites is common everywhere. It is a combination of 
iron and sulphur, yellow in color, is hard, and occurs either in 
flakes, or its characteristic crystalline, cubic form. 

Hornblende is commonly black, but occasionally white 
or green; crystalline in form; is brittle, and hard, and 
cleaves parallel to the main axis. A form of horn- 
blende occasionally met with is grayish yellow, massive, with 
a thread-like appearance, the crystals radiating from the cen- 
ter. This is called anthropylite. 

Garnets are readily recognized by their color,—generally 
red, occasionally black, and rarely of other colors. Rutile oc- 
curs in marble or gneiss, and is generally in massive four or 
six-sided crystals. The sphenes are not easily recognized, and 
as they are comparatively rare, we need not go into their class- 
ification. Tourmaline is commonly black. though occurring in 
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several colors, and can be distinguished from hornblende by its 
fracture. It breaks irregularly, ‘and with a conchoidal frac- 
ture. 

Asbestos occurs in large quantities throughout the state, 
notably in Staten Island and Long Island. It is soft, and 
commonly occurs in three forms; (1) as long, silky fibers, (2) 
in masses of fine spicules, between layers of rocks, (3) in thin 
paper sheets. It is impervious, too, and an absolute non conduc- 
tor of heat; and on this account is of great value for covering. 
boilers or any substance exposed to heat. It is made up into 
paper, and it has even been made into clothing. 

This section of the country possesses unusual interest to the 
student of mineralogy, on account of the evidences of volcanic 
and glacial action. 

The Palisades of the Hudson are the result of a tremendous 
split in the earth’s surface, through which a pasty mass was 
pushed up from the molten interor. Cooling slowly, this mass 
formed itself into great hexagonal masses of intensely hard 
rock, commonly termed trap rock, which is broken up to form 
gravel for dressing roads. 

In the Yellowstone Park a similar occurrence took place, 
but the trap rock cooled very quickly, and formed a ledge of 
volcanic glass, dark green in color, and transparent. This is 
crystalline, and is termed obsidian. 

The whole of North America, as far south as the Ohio, was 
at one time—ages ago—covered by glaciers, tending in @ 
southerly direction. In New York state, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut they moved southeasterly from the old Appalachian 
range until they reached the shores of the Atlantic. These 
glaciers grooved the rocks along their courses, and left scat- 
tered over the surface of the country masses of rocks which had 
been carried many miles from their native ledges. These de- 
tached rocks are called bowlders, and range in size from a pea. 
to a mass weighing many tons. As cobble stones, they are 
scattered far and wide. 

Gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, and salt are found through- 
out the state. The silver and gold occur only in small quan- 
tities, near Saratoga, in a ledge just above the state’s prison, at 
Scarborough, and in various other places. These have been 
deposited from hot vapor or impregnated water in clefts of 
the rock, opened by volcanic action. Copper is more abun- 
dant, but is not found in paying quantities. Iron is found 
everywhere, and our state contains some very valuable depos- 
its; notably in the region extending from the Hudson above 
Peekskill easterly to the Connecticut line. The Tilly Foster 
mine on the Harlem Railroad is a large producer. 

Near Utica and Oswego, and southward toward the Penn- 
sylvania line, coal, and its products, petroleum and natural 
gas have been found, showing that this section must have 
been submerged during the Carboniferous period,—the third 
geological age. 

The salt deposits in the vicinity of Syracuse are well known; 
they are classed among the greatest known deposits of this 
substance. 


ar 
Exercises tor Keeping Erect. 


So many teachers are round-shouldered. And, as the year goes 
on and they grow tired with the strain of school work, the stoop 
becomes more pronounced. To the teacher who is really in 
earnest in her determination to keep erect, the following sugges- 
tions, taken from the “ Youth’s Companion” may prove of value- 
1. Make it a rule to keep the back of the neck close to the back 
of the collar, 2. Roll the shoulders backward and downward. 
3. Try to squeeze the shoulder blades together many times a day. 
4. Stand erect at short intervals during the day—head up, chin in, 
chest out, shoulders back. 5. Walk or stand with hands clasped 
behind head and elbows wide apart. 6. Walk about, or even run 
upstairs, with from ten to forty pounds on top of head. 7. Try 
to look at the top of your high-cut vest or your neck-tie. 8. Prac- 
tice arm movements of breast-stroke swimming while standing or 
walking. 9. Hold arms behind back. 10. Carry a cane or an 
umbrella behind small of back or behind neck. 11. Put hands on 


hips, with elbows back and fingers forward. 12. Walk with 
thumbs in arm-holes of vest. 13. When walking, swing arms and 
shoulders strongly backward. 14. Stand now and then during the 
day with all the posterior parts of the body, so far as possible, 
touching a vertical wall. 15. Look upward as you walk on the 
sunny side of the street. 
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A merchant of mark in his day in New York city 
was asked the reason of his success. He replied, 
“ Because I consider every day to be a new day and 
not yesterday over again.” The teacher should take 
this merchant’s motto for his own. There is not a 
teacher who acted on this motto last year but is a 
better teacher now than he was a year ago. The man 
who acted on it for five years is a large man intellec- 
tually. Those who knew William T. Harris twenty- 
five years ago felt he was a different man from the 
great mass of teachers in that he sought to be some- 
thing to-morrow that he was not to-day. 


Is thisrepublic in danger? There are those who 
will laugh and deny it But England who watches 
very closely does not feel at all certain of us. We 
used to think France could not remain a republic 
long, but England thinks there is more certainty of 
France than of us. The main danger is from the 
large importation of people who do not become 
Americans, but who do at once affect public opinion 
and our form of government. 


A good many more principals and superintendents 
this year will take up the consideration of pedagogy 
from sheer necessity. Their teachers are doing it 
anyway. The demand for books relating to the sci- 
ence and art of education is far greater this year than 
last. Itis noted that schools with only three or four 
teachers are forming small pedagogical libraries ; a 
volume or two on the History of Education ; one or 
two on Principles, one or two on Methods, and one or 
two on Educational Civics, courses of study, &c. 


A great field for work still lies open for educators: 
1. To secure uniformity in courses of study through 
the entire United States; 2. To secure uniformity of 
requirements from teachers. This cannot be done 
without annual meetings of the state superintendents. 
The place for these meetings should be Washingon ; 
the traveling expenses should be met by the state; the 
months of January or February would be the best 
time. Let this matter be taken up by the state super- 
intendents ; it is exceedingly important. We believe 
that fully one-half would come together if a leader 
among them would ask for a conference. 


Moon, Stars, and Planets. 


The October moon was full on the 1oth, and the coming in 
of the new moon on the 25th almost results in there being two 
phases of the first quarter in one month. The sun is now in- 
creasing in southern declination, and will continue to do so 
until late in December. 

If a study of the sky be made at about 8.30 in the evening 
the stars of the first magnitude are easily found. Taking a 
position toward the southeast, the Square of Pegasus will be 
found nearly overhead; the Pleiades will be seen in the north- 
east, and Aldebaran, the brightest red star in the heavens, in 
the same direction, nearer the horizon; farther northeast is 
Capella; Vega is to be seen in the west, and Altair in the 
southwest. These stars can be readily identified, and every 
Succeeding October finds them in the same positions. 

Venus and Jupiter are morning stars, and to those who are 
sufficiently early risers, their meeting before sunrise on the 
19th is an event of interest. Venus is moving toward the 
sun, and Jupiter away from it. 

Mars and the new moon will be in conjunction on the 26th, 
but both will be so near the sun that they cannot be distin- 
guished without artificial aid. Neptune is at its closest point 


— the moon on the 18th, and ranks among the morning 
Stars. 
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The Teacher as an Automaton. 


The “ Atlantic Monthly” celebrates its fortieth anniversary 
by the publication of a most able and suggestive article on 
“The Training of Teachers,” by Frederick Burk. Mr. Burk 
has been visiting the Massachusetts normal training schools 
and inquiring into their ways of teaching would-be teachers 
how to teach. He gives the results of his observations in the 
October “Atlantic.” He finds much to criticise, and some 
things to commend. 

The trouble with present methods of training teachers, 
thinks Mr. Burk, is that the normal schools proceed upon the 
assumption that “there is a definite and final code of princi- 
ples of education,” and that would-be teachers have only to 
memorize and apply this code to become ideal instructors of 
youth. 

“ Now this form of psychology,” says Mr. Burk, “ was in 
the zenith of its popularity during the middle ages—just after 
the time when a number of the sedate monks wearily with- 
drew from the mathematical disputes over the number of danc- 
ing demons a needlepoint could comfortably accommodate.” 
Modern scientific research is making great breaches in this 
citadel of medieval pedagogy. “The development of the 
modern sciences of biology, anthropology, history, and genetic 
psychology has brought to light facts in radical conflict with 
most of the old principles in the absolute and universal form 
in which they were promulgated.” 

“ One of the fundamental conflicts between the old and the 
new arises from the fact that none of the older philosophies 
conceived the possibility that the child in its development from 
infancy to maturity could proceed on any other than a straight, 
unbroken line, or that at any stage of its growth it could es- 
sentially change in character. Consequently, an analysis was 
made of the mind simply at maturity, and education has pro- 
ceeded upon the naive assumption that these laws must apply 
equally well to any stage of growth. If this assumption be not 
true, if the child in process of development is essentially differ- 
ent from the adult, then it is unfortunately clear that medie- 
val psychology, and the pedagogical methods derived from it, 
which now constitute the stock in trade for the preparation of 
most teachers, rest on dogmatic foundations that are false.” 

“The pedagogue’s notion that he can teach children to ob- 
serve, to compare, to judge, and to reason, at any time or per- 
iod of development he pleases, is a pretty conceit, very like the 
conceit of the farmer who deludes himself with the notion that 
it is he who makes trees grow. Muscles into func- 
tional maturity by periodic growths; the larger and more fun- 
damental muscles arrive at maturity before the smaller. Yet 
the present principles of education require nearly all hand 
work, as now taught in the schools to be given in the reverse 
order. Hancock has shown, by careful experiments, that the 
functional development of the fine muscles, used in much of 
the kindergarten and primary school work, does not reach its 
height until much later in childhood than our school 
methods have provided for. Dr. Elmer E. Brown, Miss Shinn, 
and Dr. Lukens, in their studies of children’s spontaneous 
drawings, .repeatedly chronicle periods of intense activity, al- 
most approaching a mania for drawing, separated by periods 
in which there is slight interest in the exercise. 

“There appears during the time of rapid brain and body 
growth of children up to the seventh or eighth year a number 
of distinct classes of psychic phenomena, as singular in their 
way as are the rudimentary organs on the physical side. Some 
of these phenomena, such as doll playing by girls, have a dis- 
tinct bearing upon adult activities; but there are others which 
seem to have no destiny whatever in the adult activities of civ- 
ilized man. Frequently they appear in opposition to his best 
interests, just as the water-breathing habit of the embryonic 
land salamander appears in opposition to the activities of its 
matured destiny. Among the tendencies which manifest them- 
selves in the early stages of childhood, and later dwindle away 
or wholly disappear, are the bullying and teasing proclivities 
of children, instincts to fight without adequate provocation, 
to fear imaginary monsters of the dark, to fear feath- 
ers and fuzzy things, to imagine hKkfe in inanimate 
things, to worship fetishes in a rudimentary way, and to main- 
tain generally a most singular parallelism with early stages of 
growth of civilization in the race. President G. Stanley Hall, 
Professor Earl Barnes, their students, and others have collect- 
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-ed a mass of curious phenomena of this sort, which is forcibly 
suggestive of the welling up into early childhood of ancestral 
traits, that come and go as did the gill slits in the embryo, and 
are directed in time and method of appearance by forces be- 


yond the jurisdiction of the schoolmaster. In embryology, 
the view is now commonly accepted that these succeeding ten- 
dencies, though opposing, bear a necessary functional relation 
-one to the other. The tail of the polliwog is necessary to the 
development of the legs of the frog. If the tail be cut off or 
seriously injured, the animal never reaches the frog stage. 

“The conclusion to which these studies are significantly 
pointing is the maintenance of a similar law in the psychic de- 
velopment of the child. These curious phenomena are not 
mistakes of nature, nor errors in economy,—a view that scho- 
ilasticism has impressed upon methods of education. They are 
stages of growth functional and necessary to the healthy de- 
velopment in the next stages. Dawson, in his monograph 
upon human monstrosities, develops this law in detail. He 
finds that the occurrence of one deformity in embryological 
growth tends to make others appear, and that human mon- 
Strosities are largely the result of arrested development at 
some one stage. If this law is general and is applicable to the 
period of childhood, as classified facts now strongly indicate, 
the dogmas of present school work which make a business of 
suppressing and maiming the tadpole tails of child nature, be- 
cause they seem of no use to the adult period, need critical 
overhauling. The kindergarten, for example, takes away the 
child’s doll, and gives it block pyramids to play with; and the 
whole effort is distinctly to suppress the emotional, and to de- 
velop the intellectual, according to the codes and forms of 
adult thinking. These conditions indicate clearly that there 
is now urgently needed a pedagogy of the instincts, which will 
necessarily be radically different from the pedagogy of adult 
human reason that has been forced upon childhood by intro- 
spective psychology.” 

Mr. Burk traces the erratic physical development of the 
child from infancy to adolescence, with its apparent halts, “as 
an animal pauses before its critical leap to gather all its 
forces,’ and its corresponding periods of mental sluggishness 
and sudden activity, and concludes: 

“It needs no further argument to show that a mind which 
gravely accepts as a psychology for these varying periods of 
childhood the classifications of the adult mind, without 
rolling up the trousers, taking in the waistband, or cutting off 
the sleeves, cannot be trusted to establish fixed principles of 
education. The fundamental conception of the soul which 
flourished when that it resided in the 
gland, as the hermit crab resides in its borrowed shell, domi- 
nates our education to-day. The new conception of the child 
different from the old that grave conflicts 
occur at the very beginning of the work of determining meth- 
ods of training. We can no longer assert as a finality, for ex- 
ample, that the logical order, so manifest in adult thinking, is 
the order employed throughout the stages of child develop- 
ment. The facts already gathered about children’s thought 
processes point to the conclusion that while much of adoles- 
cent thinking and some of child thinking is by the formal 
order of observation, comparison, and judgment, as laid down 


even 


men believed pineal 


is so radically 


by the old logicians, yet the great mass of processes by which 
a child’s conclusions and actions are produced belongs to a 
different order, the data for which we must seek in the thought 
processes of uncivilized man, and perhaps, to some extent, in 
those of animals. The indications are that the child is made 
up of blind instincts and impulses which well up from within, 
that 
labored processes of the logical order not only meaningless, 
but injurious to the full development of the processes that fol 
low. 

“In conclusion, therefore, 


and that he jumps to conclusions in a way shows the 


let me flatly ask: Does the code 
of so-called principles, by which many normal schools for the 
a substantial founda 
these kept 
and in touch 


preparation of teachers work, rest upon 
tion? Has the 
abreast of the deve lopm«¢ nt of its sister 
with them? If we must these 
what shall we say of the methods of teaching deduced 
them; methods which the teachers are 
and trained to defend? But let 


science of education in schools 
ciences, 
answer questions negatively, 
from 
trained to learn, trained 


to believe in, me emphasize 


the warning that the new contributions of science cannot be 
They are 


offered as substitute dogmas for the old dogmas 
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not complete or sufficient, nor by their very nature can they 
ever be sufficient, to constitute a code of principles for fitting 
out teachers as automatons.” 

At present one thing is critically needed: 

“In this pioneer age of reconstruction, the work of the 
schools demand teachers of discretionary intelligence and the 
power of suspended judgment, able to deal with working hy- 
potheses. Not all the old is useless, but the old comes 
down to us in the terminal moraine of a glacier of medieval 
metaphysics, now evaporating, and modern pedagogues must 
do what modern scientists, modern philosophers, and moderr 
theologians are doing;—proceed to pick up from this detritus 
any odds and ends of precious metal for which the new world 
offers a market.” 


Fall and Winter Associations. 


Oct. 15-16.—Connecticut State Teachers’ Asociation, at 
Hartford. W. B. Ferguson, Middletown, president; S. P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester, cor. sec. 

Oct, 20-22. Council of School Superintendents, of New 
York state, at Canandaigua. Supt. A. B. Blodgett, Syracuse, 
president; Supt. Henry P. Emerson, Buffalo; Supt. Belknap, 
Lockport, secretary and treasurer. 

Nov. 25-27.—Southwest Missouri Teachers’ Association, at 
Greenfield. J. M. Stevenson, Neosho, president; J. M. Tay 
lor, Greenfield, sec’y. 

Dec. 26.—South Dakota State Teachers’ Association, at 
Sioux Falls. Miss J. Randolph, sec’y. 
Dec. 27.—Idaho State Teachers’ 

Prof. H. Barton, sec’y. 

Dec. 

Orleans. 


Association, at Hailey 


28.—Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, at New 
Miss Lulu Soate, sec’y. 

Dec. 28.—Iowa State Teachers’ Association, at Des Moines. 
M. F. Arey, sec’y. 

Dec. 29.—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, at Lincoln 
W. H .Clermons, Fremont, sec’y. 

Dec. 29.—Texas State Teachers’ Association, at Austin. E 
W. Roach, Abilene, sec’y. 

Dec. 28-30.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at Jeffer- 
son City. Hon. John R. Kirk, state superintendent, president; 
Supt. L. W. Rader, Carrollton, sec’y. 

Dec. 28-30.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, at Topeka 
ni 

Dec. 
Land. 


Peairs, Lawrence, president. 
28-31.—Florida State Teachers’ Association, at De 
Dec. 29-31.—Florida State Teachers’ Association, at Den 
ver. A. B. 

The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland will meet at Ithaca, N. Y., Novem 
ber 26-27, 1897. 


Copeland, Greeley, president. 


The New England Association of School Superintendents will 
meet in Boston, Mass., during the week beginning Nov. 1. 


Lectures by Dr. Harris. 


Dr. William T. Harris, U. S. commissioner of education 
will give a course of five lectures on the philosophy of educa 


tion, at the Teachers’ college the following Thursday Oct 
14, at 3.30 P. M., Oct. 28, at 3.30 P. M., and Nov. 4, at 3.30 P 
M.; also on these two Fridays: Oct. 15, at 2 P. M., and Oct 
20, at 3. P. M. 
American Institute Fair. 
To none of the exhibitions of this wonderful city do we hav: 
more pleasures of calling the attention of the teachers and 


scholars than that given by the American institute—now b 
ing held in Madison Square Garden. This year, in addition 
to the machinery, inventions, and curious products of various 
kinds, there has been opened a display of flowers and trutts, 
probably the most magnificent ever shown in the city. Prizes 
have be en awarded lor grapes, pears, pomegranates, pt rsimons, 
The remarkably 

structive; its popularity 
fact. 


nuts, guavas, et whole exhibition is 
+] 


among the scholars is due to tis 


It well deserves the attention of parents and teacher 
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Drawings of Public School Children. 


Chicago, Ill—The exhibit of drawings by Chicago schooi 
children, which closes Oct. 17, consists of about 5,000 draw- 
ings, and occupies several rooms of the Art institute building. 
Only those who have studied the preceding exhibitions can 
appreciate the present display, whose most significant features 
are not to be discerned by the careless observer. It is a source 
of gratification to Miss Josephine Locke, the superintendent, 
and her assistants that greater strength, decision, and origi- 
mality are noticeable than in the work of last year. 





Drawing from Life.—By Nellie Alston, Eighth Grade, Hanover School. 


The efforts of the teachers have been directed toward obtain- 
ing individuality and naturalness. The children have been 
left largely to their own devices for giving expression to their 
mental images. This freedom has even been extended to 
choice of crayon, pencil, pen, colored chalk, or water colors 
as a medium. The direct result is shown by the large number 
of bold mass drawings, almost without outline. These are 
crude and rough, but they give vivid impressions of land- 
scapes, figures, and groups as a whole, without an attempt to an- 
alyze their component parts. There is an increase in the num- 
ber of drawings in colored chalk and water colors. The chil 





Paper Cutting.—Third Grace Pupil. 


dren having been free to indulge their love of color, a ten 
dency much more common than has been generally realized. 

Books have lately been issued, which are now in the hands 
of the teachers, whose purpose is to guide in methods of in- 
struction, as well as to give them literature intended to sug- 
gest pictures closely related to the life of the child. Several 
Chicago authors are represented in the selections, which in 
clude many of the poems of Eugene Field. 

The drawing as taught in the grades is closely related to 
every other study, being brought into play with arithmetic, 
geography, history, and literature. It has been in the line of 
uniting and correlating all the different subjects. This does 
not mean that the drawing is made the center, but it is rec 
ognized that the mind of the child, and not any one study, 
should be regarded as such a center 


Cheap College Degrees. 


Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 2.—A movement has been begun against the 
conferring of honorary degrees by small and comparatively un 
known chartered institutions : 

State School Commissioner Glenn, of Georgia, in a recent 
speech declared that honorary degrees, referring to the usually 
conferred titles of D.D. and LL, D., were affixed by small and 
insignificant so-called colleges to the names of certain friends of 
these institutions. 

Prof. P. D, Pollock, president of Mercer university, of Macon, 
Said: j 
_ “It would be found that there were schools that are really not 
first-class secondary schools that are conferring the degree of 
A.B., sometimes A M., and perhaps an occasional Ph. D. 

“It is undoubtedly true that the educational intelligence repre- 
sented in the Georgia Teachers’ association has its share ot re- 
sponsibility in the matter, and should have its share of crit 
Icism that reforms have not been before this time demanded 
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With reference to the degrees of A. B., A M., and Ph D., there 
needs to be aradical change in our educational policy.” 


Dr. James K. Powers, president of the University of Alabam* 
Says: 

“ The degrees recognized as honorary are conferred by institu- 
tions with such recklessness as to be worthless.” 


New York Superintendents Meet. 


The New York State Council of School Superintendents 
meets at Canandaigua this year Oct. 20, 21, and 22, opening 
at 3 P. M., Oct. 20. Supt. A. B. Blodgett, of Syracuse, is 
president; Supt. H. P. Emerson, of Buffalo, vice-president; 
Supt. E. Belknap,, of Lockport, secretary and treasurer 
The Association of School Boards meets at the same time 
The railroad fare will be one and one-third; but it is necessary 
on buying a ticket to get a certificate showing route and 
amount paid. Headquarters will be at the Canandaigua 
hotel; $2.00 per day. 


Free Normal Classes in Sewing. 


Normal lessons in the teaching of sewing may be had free of 
charge by a limited number of public school teachers, who will 
agree to attend the Industrial School of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, 49 West 2oth street, New York City, for a period of 
eight consecutive weeks. This school meets on Saturday morn- 
ings from November 6 to May 7, inclusive. It has primary, in- 
termediate, and advanced departments with course in advanced 
sewing and household embroidery. There are at present 43 
teachers and 444 children in attendance. 

All public school teachers desirous of taking advantage of this 
course are requested to call at the Parish House, 49 West 2oth 
street, on October 21 and 22, between the hours of 3:30 and 5:30 
P.M. Miss Jessie Patterson, first directress, will be present at 
that time and will give all necessary information regarding the 
arrangements which may be made. 


New York Suburban Educational Council. 


The New York Suburban Council holds its first meeting this 
season, Saturday, Oct. 16, 11 A. M., in law room No. 1, New 
York university, Washington Square. These subjects will be 
discussed: “ How may we best protect and develop the indi 
viduality of our pupils?” “ When changes of teachers are tre 
quent, due to promotion of pupils, how may we best secure 
continuity of instruction for the pupils?” The annual election 
of officers will take place after the discussions. 


Meeting of the Schooimasters’ Association. 


The Schoolmasters’ Association of New York and vicinity 
held its seventy-eighth regular munthly meeting in Room 1 of 
the New York university last Saturday. There was a large 
attendance. Pres. H. F. Towle spoke on the relations between 
elementary and secondary schools, emphasizing the impor 
tance of elementary education. He was followed by Vernon 
L. Davey, Randall Spaulding, and Caskie Harrison. The 
next meeting, which will be held Nov. 13, in the same place, 
will be led by Supt. Maxwell, of Brooklyn, in a talk on Eng 
lish in elementary and secondary instruction. The School 
masters’ Association meets regularly on the second Saturday 
of each month at Room 1, New York university, and all men 
and women interested in secondary education are invited to 
attend its meetings. 


President Raymond Inaugurated. 


Morgantown, W. Va.—West Virginia’s most notable educa 
tional event for the year will occur October 13 and 14, when Dr 
Jerome Hall Raymond will be inaugurated president of the West 
Virginia university. The principal addresses will be delivered 
by Pres. William R. Harper, of Chicago university; Pres. E. 
Benjamin Andrews, of Brown university; Pres. Charles Kendall 
Adams, of Wiscensin university; Hon. William L. Wilson, pres 
ident of Washington and Lee university,and Dr. Raymond. Dr 
Harper's subject will be “Some University Ideals” and Dr 
Andrews will discuss “Some Forward Steps in Education.” 
United States Senators Faulkner and Elkins, Governor Atkinson 
State Supt. Trotter, Judge Dent, of the supreme court, and others 
will give short addresses. The exercises will occupy two days, 
and on the evening of October 13 there will be a public reception 
in the university gymnasium. 


Rockland County Association. 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 


The second meeting of the Rockland 
County Teachers’ association was held here October 2. There 
were about thirty teachers present besides School Commissioner 
Dr. Robert RK. Felter, and Mr. C. D. Greene, president of the 
Harrington (N. J.) Township Teachers’ association, who came 
on special invitation, After the disposal of the routine business 
and the adoption of the constitution, an essay was read by Miss 
Catharine Hyde, of Spring Valley, on “Tact in the School 
Room.” Prin, Frank F. Gray followed, his subject being * The 
Doctrine of Divine Right Applied After a Fashion.” By request 
of Prin. Porter, of Hillburn, the next meeting of the association 
will be held there in February, 1898 
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Success of New Compulsory Law in Indiana. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—For the week ending Sept. 17 there 
were 22,000 pupils in the schools, as opposed to 20,400 last 
year; an increase due largely to the new compulsory education 
law. It has been necessary to employ twenty-four extra 
teachers.—State Supt. Geeting is delighted with the result. 
He states that it is being enforced in almost every county in 
the state. He believes that the increase in the principal cities 
will be at least 25,000 besides that in the town, village, and dis- 
trict schools. 


Shelbyville, Ind.—Several additional teachers have been em- 
ployed on account of the new law, the schools showing an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. over the number enrolled last year. 


Peru, Ind.—An old club-house is being utilized for school 
purposes, to accommodate the rush of pupils resulting from 
the new law. A new school building will be erected as soon as 
possible. 


Evansville, Ind.—The new compulsory education law has re- 
sulted in an increase in the school attendance of nearly four 
hundred children. There were 7,324 pupils enrolled during the 
first week of school. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Supt. Study is not yet ready to state ex- 
actly what the increase in the number of pupils in the schools 
will be, but there will be many children in attendance wha 
have hitherto been delinquents, due to the operation of the 
new laws. 


Hammond, Ind.—Supt. W. C. Belman states that the work 
of enforcing the compulsory education law has not yet be- 
gun, on account of delay in appointing truant officers. The 
attendance during the first week of school was about 1,200. 


Lafayette, Ind.—The attendance for this year in the schools 
so far has been much larger than at this time last fall. The 
increase is undoubtedly due to the new law. 


Anderson, Ind.—An increase of nearly 600 pupils is reported 
by Supt. Carr, as a result of the new law. In this section, 
where hundreds of children are at work in factories, the effect 
is very noticeable. Word has come from Muncie, and also 
from Marion, that there is an increase of 300 in the enroll- 
ment, and both cities have increased the corps of teachers to 
provide for the increased attendance. 


Jefferson, Ind.—The work of enforcing the compulsory edu- 
cation law was begun very early here, and the result is an at- 
tendance in the public schools 25 per cent. larger than that of 
last year. Benches are being placed in school-rooms and 
halls to accommodate the new pupils, and a new school build- 
ing will have to be erected. 


Consolidation of Schools ; Transportation of Pupils. 


Both of these are permitted in Nebraska by a law passed last 
winter, and several districts have taken advantage of the act. 
Better results are expected in the matter of education. wh le the 
resultant economy will be considered. It is much cheaper to 
transport the children toa central school than to maintain schools 
in sparsely settled communities. In many of the western coun- 
ties there are districts in which the average attendance of pupils 
is less than five. In some it runs as low as one pupil to the 
school. In 1,700 districts the average attendance is ho ten 
pupils to the school. In one district the expense of maintaining 
a school from February 2, 1891, to October 8, 1892, was $1,389.65, 
although the average attendance during that time was shown to 
be two pupils. The teacher was paid $40 per month and the di- 
rectors got the balance. In another district the report shows 
that in 1892 the school-house was 14x14 feetin size, and was fitted 
out with nine single seats. The average daily attendance for 
that year was three. The expense «account, aside trom the teach- 
er’s salary, shows that $30 was expended for a map, and that 
$508.09 was drawn by the three directors in various amounts of 
from $20 to $75, for “attending meetings, work, and visiting 
schools.” The same district in 1893 contained thirteen pupils 
of school age, of whom six attended school. The average at- 
tendance was three, as in the previous year. The expenditures 
were: Teacher, $360 ; repairs and fuel, $73.75; maps and charts. 
$41.40; books and supplies, 13.30; well and windmill, $294.45 ; 
janitor work, kindling, and carrying water, $100; other purposes, 
$90.76. In 1894 the district contained eleven pupils of school 
age, and the average daily attendance was four. The directors 
paid the teacher $120; new school-house, $466.10; repairs and 
fuel, $28; books, maps, etc., $66.73; books and supplies, $20; 
janitor and furnishing water, $90; insurance, $17.50; all other 
purposes, $183.22. 


Heidelberg University. 


The University of Heidelberg, which was founded eight 
hundred years ago, attracts attention, not for its unimposing 
appearance, but for its age and associations. For centuries it 
has been famous for its work in theology and science, and its 
library is one of the finest in the world. 

The student enrolls his name, passes his examinations, and 
pays his fees. Until time for a second examination, he is his 
own master, to go and come as he will. The general conduct 


of the student, however, is a matter of college discipline. He 
is required to show a passport, and give his name, if discov- 
ered making a disturbance on the streets, and the next day he 
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is brought before the dean. Confinement in the college prison 
often results, but this is more of a form than a rigid penalty, 
so lax are the rules. When a party of tourists once asked to 
see a certain cell, it is said the keeper replied he was sorry to 
disappoint them, but the prisoners had gone off on a walking 
tour and had the key with them! ; 

Heidelberg is so behind the times that dueling is still per- 
mitted. It is confined to the members of certain social clubs, 
which are limited in number. On joining a club of this 
kind, the new member is expected to establish his reputation 
for skill and courage within the first twelve months. Three 
finished duels must be recorded before he is in good standing. 
Bismarck, the champion of his time in his college, fought 
thirty-two duels in one year. 

The meeting place for the duelists is across the Neckar 
river, in a little tavern, and on three afternoons each week the 
members cut and slash at each other. They have a code of 
rules, umpires, and a referee, to prevent unfair fighting, and a 
surgeon is always in attendance. The laws of the country pro- 
hibit dueling, and spasmodic attempts are made to prevent its. 
being carried on. The earnest students are naturally not 
found in the duel clubs, and the scars on the faces of the col- 
lege men are an indication of their, interest in sport instead of 
study. 


The University of Paris. 


Paris, France.—In the several colleges of the University of 
Paris there are between 28,000 and 30,000 students, more than 
three times as many as are found in any other educational in- 
stitution in the world. There are other universities in France, 
but that in Paris offers such superior advantages that they are 
attended only by students preferring to remain near their owm 
homes, or who desire the instruction of some particular pro- 
fessor. More than 10,000 of the students are in the depart- 
ment of medicine, and 8,000 more attend the school of Fine 
Arts. Of the art students, about 1,500 are Americans. 

Degrees and diplomas, in France, are given by the govern- 
ment, instead of the universities, as is the case in England, 
Germany, and the United States. These degrees grant special 
privileges which cannot be enjoyed by foreigners; so that it is 
for this reason, more than any other, that Americans have 
studied in Germany, rather than France. Within a short 
time, however, a new degree has been created for American 
students. The standards of learning and the examination are 
the same, but this doctorat universitaire, as it is called, carries 
with it no professional privileges. 

In the midst of the university buildings stands the old church 
of the Sorbonne, built by Cardinal Richelieu, in 1635. Al- 
though no religious exercises are included in the regular work, 
many of the students attend church there every morning. or 
go there to pray before entering their examinations. The 
walls of the church are covered with little tablets, placed there 
as expressions of gratitude for favors received. 

The members of the medical faculty give their lectures and 
attend clinics in dress suit. Some of the professors wear 
gowns except members of the law faculty, who wear 
red hats and old-fashioned robes of black, bordered with fur. 

An American girl, Miss Klumpkee, of California, is the chief 
mathematician at the observatory. With three men assistants, 
she makes the calculations for astronomical observers. She 
obtained her position by her superior merit, having received 
special degrees in mathematics and astronomy. 


The New School of Methods. 


Over three hundred summer schools were held in the United 
States this year; one of the most unique and excellent of which 
was the New School of Methods, at Hingham, Mass. Spe- 
cially organized and equipped for the benefit of teachers and 
supervisors of music in public schools, the course was likewise 
beneficial to students of any musical subject, or, indeed, to ed- 
ucators generally. While this school advocates and stands for 
sound educational principles in the teaching of music, it before 
and above all deals with “ music as musicians understand it. 

It is this high ideal that attracts to Hingham not only 
those preparing for the teaching profession, but also musi- 
cians and teachers of experience and reputation. These men 
and women, seeking a broader outlook of the subjects in which 
they are interested, choose this school, where a spirit of nar- 
rowness is not tolerated; and where the faculty is made up of 
thebest known and most successful teachers in the country. 

The president, Mr. F. H. Ripley, master of the Charles 
Sumner school, in Boston, has had considerable experience 
as an educator, and brings his knowledge to bear on the sub- 
ject of school music. In a clear, practical way he explained 
the methods and ideals of the natural course. Mr. Ripley 1s 
joint author of this course with Mr. Thomas Tapper, of Bos- 
ton. 

Mr. Tapper, though a young man, has already distinguished 
himself in the musical and literary world. He believes that 
“no portion of a science can be taught successfully unless the 
instructor possesses knowledge of the entire subject.” Am 
earnest student himself, he stimulates his hearers to a desire 
for knowledge, and guides them in the acquiring of it. Hs 
teaching is characterized by a complete absence of affectation 
and egotism. : 

Mr. Wililam L. Tomlins, of Chicago, was the inspiration of 
the school. The attention of the classes was marvelous as 
they listened to him expound his beautiful philosophy of life 
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and music. Besides lectures on expression, Mr. Tomlins gave 
valuable lessons on the proper cultivation of the voice; but 
even these were permeated with the spirit of the higher art 
ife. 

, “ We breathe to live; we take longer breaths to increase our 
vital forces beyond our personal needs; to feed our vital forces 
to a flame whose radiating influence shall go out to others. 
He pleads for this sympathetic vitality in the earliest lessons, 


.that in cultivating the letter, there be no danger of starving 


the spirit. 

Miss Julia Ettie Crane, of Potsdam, N. Y., was very popular 
with the pupils, particularly on account of her ready, lucid, and 
satisfactory answers to all questions regarding the teaching of 
music. Her manner of presenting rote songs was excellent. 

Mrs. Emma Thomas, of Detroit, Mich., is a charming 
woman. In round table discussions she gave us the benefit of 
her own rare intelligence and experience. 

One of the special privileges of the course was a department 
of physical culture, taught according to the “ Preece system. 
The instruction was given by Mrs. Louise Preece, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., the originator of this system, assisted by Miss 
Louise Birchard, of Cambridge Springs, Penn. 

Mrs. Preece is an educator and lecturer of remarkable at- 
tractiveness and genits, and her teaching took firm hold upon 
the school in a way very difficult to explain. It was helpful 
and inspiring, full of mental and spiritual, as well as physical 
significance. 

The department of penmanship was in charge of Mr. H. E. 
Dann, of Ithaca, N. Y., and Miss Mary W. Gilbert, of New 
Bedford, Mass., conducted the lessons in ‘drawing. 

As most of the pupils at Hingham lived in the East, they 
were specially grateful for the lectures given by the genial and 
learned editor of “ music,” Mr. W. S. B. Matthews, of Chi- 
cago. 

With such a faculty, it naturally follows that the new school 
of methods was an entiré success. It was a living argument 
in favor of summer schools; and there will be much to hope 
for the future of music in America, when every music teacher 
in the land attends such a one: where, by ennobling associa- 
tion, “ability and talent will lose their provincialism, their 
narrow point of view, and gain cosmopolitan breadth and fin- 
ish.” —Katherine Kennedy. 





Brief Items of Live Interest. 


New York City.—A portrait of the late Dr. Jerome Allen, the 
first dean of the school of pedagogy connected with New York 
university, has been presented to the library of the ‘school on 
Washington Square, as a gift from his former pupils. Dr. Allen’s 
life was spent in untiring devotion to the advancement of educa- 
tion. For several years he was connected with the editorial man- 
agement of Zhe Sehool Journal, and his final efforts were made 
in creating an interest in pedagogical science. 


Boston, Mass.—A new scheol building is to be erected here 
which will bear the name of Paul Revere. It will cost $160,000. 


Lowell, Mass.—The first regular year of the new Textile school 
opened here October 4, with an address by C. J. H. Woodbury, 
secretary of the New England Cotton Manufactures’ Association. 
The school is the first of its kind in Massachusetts. The 200 
students come from Ohio, Canada, North Carolina, Mississippi, 
New York, and all the New England States. 


Thousands of teachers will deeply sympathize with William 
E. Sheldon, editor of the “ American Teacher,” Boston, whose 
only daughter has passed to the spirit land. We well recall 
his pleasure in speaking of her entrance into Wellesley col- 
lege; later of her progress there; then of her graduation; then 
of her marriage; and just now it is of her short, but fatal ill- 
mess and death. Mr. Sheldon is not only identified with edu- 
<ation in Massachusetts, but in all the states. Everywhere 
there will be hearts to sympathize in this painful bereavement. 


Terra Haute, Ind.—An offer from the government of China 
to establish a technical department in the Imperial institute of 
China has just been declined by Prof. M. A. Howe, of Rosd 

olytechnic institute. The offer is the result of engineering 
work done by Prof. Howe during the China-Japan war. Prof. 
Howe has had one of his text-books accepted by the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, Ireland, as the text in the official course in en- 
Rineering. 


Baltimore, Md.—The colored people of this city have sev- 
eral times petitioned that colored teachers be placed in their 
schools. This fall, however, several white teachers were ap- 
pointed for some of these schools and, as a result, there have 
been a number of refusals to accept. The final outcome of the 
difficulty will undoubtedly be that colored teachers only will 
be placed in the colored schools. 


New York City.—Mrs. Charlotte Louisa Williams, who was 
connected with the Teachers college during the last nine years, 
died Oct.9. Her funeral was held in the Milbank Memorial 
Chapel in the college building, which Mrs Williams had helped 
to design. Previous to the history of the Teachers college, Mrs. 
Williams had held for ten years the position of superintendent of 
the New York Infirmary in Livingston Place. 
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Copics of the Cimes. 


King Oscar of Sweden celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his reign Sept. 18. A memorial gift was sent the king 
by the Swedes of this country in the shape of an artistic sil- 
ver group of allegorical design. Two female figures represent 
Svea, Sweden, and Nora, Norway. They hold aloft a golden 
crown. Svea rests her left hand on the Gotha lion’s. head, and 
Nora her left hand on a shield bearing the Norwegian coat-of- 
arms. A ribbon about the waists of the maidens bears the 
date 1814, when Sweden and Norway were united. The group 
rests on clouds under which is a globe, beside which is an 
American eagle. 








A contest for the supremacy is going on in Bohemia betweeen 
the Germans and Czechs, with the chances in favor of the latter. 
The national ambition arose in the years succeeding the disaster 
at Sadowa; to-day the Czechs are virtually masters of Bohemia. 
They have created a powerful political party, a literature and a 
musical school of their own, and in intellectual life have risen to 
the level of their German competitors. The worst feature of the 
contest is the constant riots and brawls between the German and 
Czech factions, and the boycotting of each other in society and 
business. The Czechs are working to secure home rule the same 
as enjoyed in Hungary, and they will probably succeed. 


The sixth anniversary of the death of Charles Stewart Parnell 
was observed in Dublin Oct. 10. Five thousand Nationalists 
paraded to the cemetery, where Parnell’s grave was heaped with 
flowers. Previous observances of the day have been of a funereal 
character; this was a triumphal procession, and lively national 
airs replaced dirges. 


A man in Bethlehem, Pa., has invented a bicycle that he claims 
can be ridden over curbstones, logs, rough roads, and at full 
speed against a stone wall without Sooahing, and without punc- 
turing the tire. It has the pnuematic cushion in the hub instead 
of the rim. This hub takes all the jolt out of the wheel. 


Eugene Debs temporarily suspended Chicago Branch No. 2 of 
the Social Democracy for inciting anarchy and riotous demonstra- 
tion. At a recent meeting of the branch, speeches were made 
advising the use of guns, knives, and torches in dealing with the 
moneyed class. 


Forest fires have burned over large tracts lately in Indiana, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. ' The smoke has been so thick over 
Lake Michigan as to make navigation dangerous. 


The friends of silver were much elated not long since by the 
announcement that the Bank of England was ready under certain 
conditions to hold one-fifth of the bullion against its notes in 
silver. Now they have met with discouragement by India refus- 
ing to re-open her mints to the coinage of silver. Lord Salis- 
bury’s government, it is said, will not dare override this decision 
of the Indian government not to resort again to the free-coinage 
of silver. The mission of Senator Wolcott, General Paine, and 
ex-Vice-President Stevenson to Europe to secure international 
bimetallism is therefore regarded as a failure. 


After a discussion that lasted three days the Peru chamber of 
deputies, on Oct. 7, adopted a resolution in favor of the gold 
standard. The president, in sending the resolution to the 
chamber, said he considered the adoption of the gold standard 
of value the only possible solution of the financial troubles that 
beset Peru on every side. ‘ ° 


For several years Russia has been complaining of her com- 


.merce being hampered by the closing ot the harbor of Vladi- 


vostok during the winter months, and has made it the basis of 
her claim to secure railroad communication through Manchuria. 
Now when that object has been attained she does what might 
have been done at any time: #¢., taken to Vladivostok an ice- 
rusher that will keep a channel open the whole winter. 

c 


The oldest living creature whose age is positively known, 
according to the London “ Spectator,” is undoubtedly a huge 
tortoise recently, brought from Mauritius. The animal weighs 
five hundred pounds and, as historic documents prove, he has 
lived at least 150 years. In 1821 a tortoise died whose age was 
said to be 220 years. One instance is known of a tortoise 
which was still growing at the age of 80 years 


The omnivorous qualities.of the ostrich are attested by 
Mr. S. C. Cronright Schreiner in a recent “ Popular Science 
Monthly.” He says that it swallows oranges, small turtles. 
fowls, kittens, and bones. One ostrich swallowed a box of 
peaches, tennis balls, several yards of fencing wire, and half a 
dozen cartridges. Most frequently the ostrich does not take 
each dainty separately, but collects several in his throat and 
then swallowed them all at once. Sometimes he is strangled 
The windpipe is then cut,the obstacle removed, and the wound 
sewed up, when all goes well again. 


The mission of Hood's Sarsaparilla is to cure diséase, and 
thousands of testimonials prove it fulfills its mission well 





Two Number Devices. 
Teaching Short Division. 
By Madelene D. Barnum, Brooklyn. 


This device is not intended for use in the first steps of 
learning short division. It is designed to help the children 
who can already work examples with divisors of 2, 3, 4, or 
5, and are come to the more difficult tables of 6, 7, 8, 
and 9. 

In taking up the six times table, I require my pupils first 
to make the table by adding sixes, then to memorize it so 
that they can recite the table, multiply by six, count sixes, 
and divide the multiples of six which occur in the table. 

I then write on my board the numbers from o to 60. 
Thus : 
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The first thing to find out is how many 6’s in 41. Find 41 on 
the board. Now look back over the numbers till you come to a 
numbers. This makes our next dividend 50. Find 50 on the 
board. Look back till you come to a blue number. It is 48, 
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blue one. The blue one arrived at is 36. This divided by 6 gives 
the answer 6. Put it down under 41. To find out how many are 
which gives 8 as the next figure of the answer. From 48 to 50 is 
2. Therefore 2 is the number left over, which makes the 
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left over, count the numbers from 36 to 41. From 36 to 41 is 5 
whole answer, 68}. 


The boxed numbers are written in blue chalk, and all the 
rest in white. 
I explain the use of the numbers by an example,—as: 


6 | 410 


This is so easy that careful pupils can at once do the most 
difficult examples possible in division by six. My class con- 
tinue to work by aid of the board, until all can do it with 
ease and quickness. This comes to pass after four or five 
lessons. 

I then try covering the numbers from sight, while the chil- 
dren work their examples, but afterward uncovering them so 
that the children can correct their work by aid of the board, 
After one or two lessons like this, the board is cleaned, and 
testing shows that the class has mastered division by six. 
When the next table has been learned, and the class comes to 
division by seven, the process of teaching is exactly the same, 
except that the multiples are written in red chalk. With 
eight I use green chalk, with nine, yellow, and for each table 
the helping numbers are written in a different place on the 
blackboard. The differences in position and color keep the 
children from confusing the tables. 
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A Study in Fractions. 
By Wm. M. Giffin, Vice-principal, Chicago Normal School. 


There is no reason why the first lessons in fractions given 
to the children in the primary grades cannot be taught from 
charts made by the children through their science observations, 
The teacher should procure some colored papers, such as are 
used in the kindergarten work, and cut them into circles about 
two inches in diameter. These circles in turn may be sub- 
divided into halves, thirds, fourths, sixths, two-thirds, three- 
fourths, and twelfths, there being twelve hours during the day 
when the children may make their observations. 
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Let one of these colors represent fair weather, one cloudy, 
one rainy, and one snowy. During the day, then, the May 
children observe which of the four kinds of weather have pre- 
vailed for any given time, and then paste on the charts the color 
representing the kind of weather. At the end of the week they 
will have five circles, one for each school day, divided into the 
different parts, and the teacher can then give such questions as 
follows: 








How many rainy days had we during the week? How many 
snowy? How many clear and fair days? How many cloudy? 
This will necessitate their adding the fractions given above, 
and we will say for example, that they find during the first 
week that there are 13% fair days, 134 cloudy days, 1% rainy 
days, and 3% snowy days. The next week will, of course, vary, 
as will the next, and the next. At the end of the month the 
teacher may then sum up the whole chart. Adding horizon- 
tally, she will find the number and fractional parts of each kind 
of weather. For the week this will give her four columns, 
which in turn may be added, thus necessitating the adding of 
mixed numbers, and, of course, it is obvious that the sum of 
the four answers should be just 20, there having been 20 days 
in the month. 

This, briefly stated, is the way the lessons may be introduced, 
and it is well to warn the teachers that the children will tell 
just what they see, which will avoid the manipulation of the 
denominator of the fractions, and will necessitate on the part 
of the children the handling of these fractional numbers, just 
as they would handle whole numbers; that is, the numer- 
ators are what we are dealing with, while the denominators 
are doing just what the name suggests—denominating or nam- 
ing the things that are manipulated. 


A primary teacher took her children, a short time since, for 
an excursion into the country. Among the other delightful 
sights, was a flock of sheep grazing in a pasture—something 
that many of the children had never seen before. One little 
fellow stood for a long time, watching the shepherd dog as it 
drove the sheep and kept the flock together. At last he looked 
up to the teacher and said, “Is that the mamma of all those 
lambs?” 


Diseases often lurk in the blood before they openly manifest 
themselves. Therefore, keep the blood pure with Hood’s Sat 
saparilla. 
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Interesting Notes. 


The Dogs and the Alligators. 


In the swampy lends of Madagascar 
are a great many alligators. The dogs 
of the island have learned that the alliga- 
tors are their enemies, and must be 
watched. Dogs have great freedom in 
Madagascar, and roam freely abeut the 
island, on which there are many streams. 
In crossing these streams the dogs are 
sometimes caught by the alligators. The 
dogs have learned how to cross the 
streams without encountering the alliga- 
tors. The natives say the dogs, a half- 
dozen or more, will assemble on the 
bank and begin barking. This barking 
attracts the attention of the alligators, 
who assemble, ready to catch the. dogs 
when they attempt to cross. The dogs 
continue to bark until they think all the 
alligators have assembled, and then they 
break and run about three hundred yards 
above the alligators, and plunge into the 
stream, swimming quickly to the other 
side. The dogs, moving more quickly 
than the alligators, easily escape them. 

The Ears of Insects. 


The naturalists have not as yet been 
able to answer the burning question, 
“Can bees hear?” but their researches 
along that line have resulted in many 
queer discoveries. Simply because a bee 
has no ears on the sides of his head, it is 
no sign whatever that he is wholly with- 
out some sort of an auditory nerve. This 
last assertion is proven by the fact that 
grasshoppers, crickets, locusts, and flies 
all have their ears situated in queer 
piaces—under the wings, on the middle 
of the body, and even on the sides of 
their legs. The common house-fly does 
his hearing by means of some little rows 
of corpuscles, which are situated on the 
knobbed threads which occupy the. places 
which are taken up by the hind wings of 
other species of insects. The garden-slug, 
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or shelless snail, has his organs o! hear- 
ing situated on each side of his neck, and 
the common grasshopper has them on 
each of his broad, flat thighs. In some 
of the smaller insects they are at the 
bases of the wings, and in cthers at the 
bottom of the feet.—‘“ St. Louis Repub- 
lic.” 


Paper Making in Corea. 


The best quality of paper used in China 
and Japan is made in Corea. The Core- 
ans gather the bark of the Broussonetia 
padhyrifera tree in the spring. They 
soak the bark in lye made from wood 
ashes and water, beating the bark until 
it becomes a soft pulp. They then re- 
move the pulp to large bamboo frames, 
spreading it very thin, and let it dry in 
the sun. When dry, they cut the pulp in 
squares and press it with their feet. The 
paper is very tough as the fibers of the 
wood are not broken, but beaten soft. 
All this work is done by hand. Poorer 
qualities of paper are made in the same 
way from the scraps of wood. 


A Heat-Proof Glass. 


Reports from Germany announce the 
production of glass capable of transmit- | 
ting light freely, but not heat. A plate} 
of such material, four-tenths of an inch | 
thick, containing 28 per cent. of iron in | 
the form ferrous chloride, allowed | 
only the small amount of 4.06 per cent. | 
of radiant heat to pass through it, while 
another plate of equal thickness,and con- 
taining quite as much iron in the form of 
ferric chloride, permitted an amount 
equal to 11.2 per cent. to pass. The chem- 
ical distinction is said to be very small, 
but the effect quite marked. A thinner 
slab of the glass in question is reported 
as allowing less than 1 per cent. of the| 


heat of gas flames to pass, although trans- 
mitting 12 per cent. of heat from sun- 
light; ordinary window glass lets some 
86 per cent. of the heat through.—“ Pop- 
ular Science News.” 


of 


“ Photography Indoors and Out,” is the 
title of a little volume that Alexander Black | 
has contributed to the Riverside Library | 
for Young People. There are many things 
to learn before one can take a notiect pic- 
ture, and the author has told, in a popular 
way, what must be done to produce good 
results. The text is illustrated with numer- 
ous diagrams and half-tones. The book 
will just suit the needs of thousands of 
young people who wish to become success- 
ful amateur photographers. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 75 cents.) 


A Cat’s Whiskers. 


_ Nature is an economical dame and never 
indulges in useless gifts. If she gives an 
animal or plant an appendage of any kind, 





| purpose. 


we may be sure that it serves some wise 
-_ --~ 
kr . . . —_— . ag 
lake a cat’s whiskers, for instance,which 
may seem to you to be merely ornamental. 
They are organs of touch, atttached to a 


| bed ci fine glands under the skin, and each 


of these long hairs is connected with the 
nerves of the lip. The slightest contact 
with these whiskers with any surrounding 
objects is thus felt most distinctly by the 
animal, although the hairs themselves are 
insensible. 

They stand out on each side of the lion 
as well as the common cat. From point 
to point they are equal to the width of the 
animal’s body. If we imagine, therefore, 
a lion stealing through a covert of wood in 
an imperfect light, we shall at once see the 
use of these long hairs. They indicate to 


| him, through the nicest feeling, any obstacle 


which may present itself to the passage of 
his body; they prevent the rustling of 
boughs and leaves, which would give warn- 
ing to his prey if he were to attempt to pass 
too close to a bush; and thus, in conjunc- 
tion with the soft cushions of his feet and 
the fur upon which he treads—the claws 
never coming into contact with the ground 
—they enable him to move toward his 
victim with a stillness equal;to that of_a 
snake. 


What is 
Scott’s 
Emulsion ? 


It is a strengthening food and tonic, 
remarkable in its flesh-forming 
properties. It contains Cod Liver 
Oil emulsified or partially digested, 
combined with the well-known 
and highly prized Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda, so that their 
potency is materially increased. 


What Will it Do? 


It will arrest loss of flesh and re- 
Store to a normal condition the 
infant, the child, and the adult. It 
will enrich the blood of the anemic; 
will stop the cough, heal the irrita- 
tion of the throat and lungs. and 
cure incipient consumption. We 
make this statement because the 
experience of twenty-five years 
has proven it in tens of thousands 
Of Cases. Be sure you get SCOTT'S Emulsion, 





soc, and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 
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If the education received in school is to fit the pupil for his 
work in life, what more important study is there than physi- 
ology and hygiene? A knowledge of the body, and the means 
of keeping it in health is the first requisite for the highest suc- 
cess in any field. Educators have fully recognized the im- 
portance of the study, and the prominent place it has been 
given in the course has called out excellent text-books. One 
of these is the “ Standard School Physiology, Hygiene, and 
Anatomy ” of Russell B. Smith, M.D., of Westerly, R. I., and 
Everett C. Willard, A.M., superintendent of schools, of Stam- 
ford, Conn. The union of the labor of a physician and that of 
an educator seems necessary in such a text-book: the une for 
scientific accuracy, and the other for the application of peda- 
gogical principles. In choice of material, simplicity of treat- 
ment, and arrangement they seem to have left little to be de- 
sired. The finely printed text is illustrated with many beau- 
tiful diagrams, and each chapter closes with a list of questions 
for review. (The Morse Co., 96 Fifth avenue, N. Y.) 


The little books of the Standard Literature Series contain 
many of the famous classical works in poetry and _ fiction, 
condensed where they are too long for use in schools. They 
have biographical and critical introductions, foot notes, and 
other features of value. These books present many attrac- 
tions to those outside of school who wish to become ac- 
quainted with the best literature. Among recent numbers are: 
Double number 7, “Kenilworth,” by Sir Walter Scott; double 
number 8, “ The Deerslayer,” by J. Fenimore Cooper; double 
number 9, “ The Lady of the Lake,” by Sir Walter Scott; 
double number 10, “ Horse-shoe Robinson,” by John P. Ken- 
nedy; number 11, “ The Prisoner of Chillon, with Selections 
from Childe Harold and Mazeppa,” by Lord Bryon, and 
“ Harold,” by Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton. (University Publishing 
Company, New York.) 


The lectures delivered by Prof. Arlo Bates in the autumn of 
1895 under the auspices of the Lowell institute have been pub- 
lished in a volume bearing the title of “ Talks on the Study of 
Literature.” They are in substance the same as delived at that 
time, but have been revised, to some extent re-written, and divid_ 
ed into chapters. Noone acquainted with Prof. Bates’ previous 
writings can doubt the high value of this book. He treats this 
difficult subject with the ease of one who has studied it long and 
thoughtfully and has mastered both the theory and practice of 
writing. His definition of what literature is is fine and discrim- 
inating, while his talks on the classics and recent prose and poetry 
will be sure to interest the student of the best writers. We know 
of no more helpful and stimulating books for the student of lit- 
erature than those of Prof. Bates. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. Crown, 8vo., $1.50.) 


A collection of “ Songs of Happy Life,” compiled by Sarah J. 
Eddy, comprises songs inculcating help and kindness to all; 
songs concerning four-footed animals, bees and birds; songs of 
nature and the seasons; songs of liberty, love, and peace, and 
suggestions for the celebration of various days The book is de- 
Signed as a supplementary song book for use in schools, as wel] 
as for homes and Bands of Mercy. The songs have been sel. 
ected with great care; several of the poems and much of the 
music was written especially for this book. There is a demand 
for songs and selections that will help in human education, in school 
and out, and this book will go far toward meeting it. (Art and 
Nature Study Publishing Co., Providence, R. J. 30.cents, post- 
age 8 cents.) 


“ The Little Journeys,” which include a series of essays describ- 
ing the homes of famous people and criticisms of their works, 
present a treat for students of literature. The series for 1897 in- 
cludes essays on a dozen famous women—Mrs Browning, Madam 
Guyon, Harriet Martineau, Charlotte Bronte, Christina Rossetti, 
Madam de Stael, Elizabeth Fry, Mary Lamb, Jane Austen, Em- 
press Josephine, and Mrs. Shelley. The monographs we have 
received, “ Jane Austen” and “Elizabeth Fry,” are written in a- 
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bright, easy style that engages the interest. They contain por 
traits of these distinguished women. (G. P. Putnam Sons, New 
York. Ten cents each; one dollar a year.) 


Readers of The Journal will remember a series of helpful ar- 
ticles on minerals contributed to its pages by Miner H. Paddock. 
It is a subject in which the utmost interest can be aroused in the 
school, if presented in the right way, by a practical teacher like ’ 
Prof. Paddock. Hence his little book on “ Minerals for the Pub- 
lic Schools ” should secure a wide circulation. It is intended as 
a pupils’ manual and a large part of it consists of blank pages 
for recording their work. (Snow & Farnham, printers, Prov- 
idence, R. I.) 


Olive Thorne Miller has added to her list of books on out-of- 
door life a little volume on “ Four-Handed Folk,” in which she 
describes in a popular style several kinds of monkeys ‘and other 
animals. The author is a trained and loving observer of nature, 
and the possessor of a fresh and graceful style, and hence her 
books are always welcome. In this book she describes and re- 
jates anecdotes of the kinkajou, the armadillo, the black-headed 
lemur, a funny little native of Madagascar; the marmoset; the 
chimpanzee; the spider monkey ; the ocelot, monkey babies, etc. 
There are a number of page illustrations, showing interesting 
characteristics of tame animals. The book belongs to the River- 
side Library for Young People. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, Bos- 
ton and New York.) 


For Supplementary Reading. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Supt. Soldan recommends the following 
list of books, which has been compiled by the librarian, aided 
by the principals. There will be ten sets of each work in the 
following list, and thirty books in each set. 

Four sets of books will be sent to a school at a time; after 
a month this set will be replaced by others: 


Fixst GRADE, 


Longmaas' Fairy Tale of a Fox, Dog, Cat, Magpie. 
Longmans’ Jack and the Bean Stalk. 

Longmans’ Snowdrop. 

Heart of Oak Books, (No. 1.) 

Johonnot’s Book of Cat and Dogs, 

Seaside and Wayside. (No. I.) 

ZEsop’s Fables. (I and II.) 

Thompson’s First Reader 

Classic Stories for Little Ones. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Heart of Oak Books, (No. 2.) 
Scudder’s Book of Fables. 
Scudder's Folk Stories. 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Mr. Wind and Madam Rain. 
Seaside and Wayside. (No. 2.) 
Seed Babies. 

Stories of the Red Children. 
Princess on the Glass Hill. 
History of Whittington. 

Jack the Giant Killer, 

Prince Darliog. 

Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 


THIRD GRADE. 


Eggleston’s Great Americans for Little Americans. 
Beckwith's *‘ In Mythland.” 

Heart of Oak Books. (No. 3.) 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. (Nos. 1 and 2.) 

Each and All. 

The Little Lame Prince. 

Whittier’s Child Life 

Rolio’s Museum. 

Mulock’s Adventures of a Brownie. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 


FouRTH GRADE, 


Heart of Oak Books. (No. 4.) 
Eggleston's First Book in American History. 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold. 
Bird’s Christmas Carol. 
Kingsley’s Water Babies. 
Once Upon a Time. 

Ewing's Jackanapes. 

lhe Prince and the Pauper. 
Heroes of Asgard. 

Hans Brinker. 

Children’s Crusade, 
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Geographical Comparisons, 


The United States and Europe are al- 
most equal in area. 

Asia is more than four times as large 
as Europe, and considerably larger than 
North and South America together. 

British India is more than half as large 
_ as the United States. 

; Canada is nearly equal in area to the 
United States, including Alaska. 
_Ireland and India are about the same 


ize. 

You could take enough land from 
Texas to make England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land,and Denmark, and still have cnough 
left to make Massachusetts, Rhode Isl- 
and, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Delaware, New Jersey, Maryland, 
and Indiana. 

The Island of Cuba and Tennessee are 
equal in area. 

If all the people of the United States 
and Canada were placed in Texas, the 
number of persons to the square mile 
would be fewer than at present in China. 

Colorado is as large as New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey together. 

It would take ten states as large as 
Massachusetts to make a state as large as 
Kansas. 

There are 27 states, each larger than 
New York. 

Massachusetts is smaller than either 
New Hampshire or Vermont. 

Minnesota is twice the size of Ohio. 

The three states bordering on the Pa- 
cific are larger than the thirteen states 
bordering on the Atlantic. 

Montana is thirteen times as large as 
Connecticut. 

‘ Towa is five times as large as Belgium, 
and four times as large as Denmark. 

Maryland and Switzerland are about 
the same size. 

London is as large as New York city, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more and Cincinnati together. 

Japan is equal in area to Montana, 
and supports more than half as many 
eople as there are now in the United 
tates. 

Ireland had double the population in 
1841 that she has at present. 

France is about equal in size to Colo- 
rado and Arizona. ‘ 

The Argentine Republic is one-third 
as large as the United States. ; 

ew Mexico is about the same size 
as England, Ireland, and Scotland to- 
gether. 

Nebraska is three times as large as 
Greece. 

Germany is as large as Nevada and 
Oregon together. 

Russia is two and one-half times as 
large as the United States. 

The United States is just one hundred 
times larger than Indiana. 

Chicago is scarcely one-third of the 
distance across the continent from 
Maine to California. 

Rome and Chicago are on the same 
parallel of latitude. 


Changing Silver into Gold. 


Prof.Emmons, one of the most skilled 
metallurgists in the country, claims that in 
the reduction of silver the molecules are so 
subdivided as to differ so materially from 
that metal that they can no longer be re- 
garded as the same substance, but a new 
one and apparently the parent of both gold 
and silver, or the raw material out of which, 
by a different arrangements of molecules, 
either gold or silver are constructed. 
Working on this theory he finds that this 
new metallic substance can be aggregated 
into molecules of greater density than sil- 
ver, and precisely corresponding with gold 
in color, in weight, so as to answer to every 
test of the United States mint as gold. In 
fact, he says it is gold, though manufac- 
tured from silver, of as much purity and 
value as that ever obtained in any other 
way. With further experiments on a large 
scale, he expects that the process of manu- 
facturing gold from silver will be very ma- 
terially cheapened. At present he gets 
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T IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap. 
with our guarantee of purity. 


The Larkin Plan 


Porcelain Banquet ‘La 
stipple gold. 33% in. high, 10-inch globe. 
Metal parts are gold finished, solid brass. 
Central Draft Burner, can be lit without re- 
moving globe or chimney. Simplest wick- 
raiser. An adornment to any home by day 
or night, and a perfect reading lamp. 

If, after thirty days’ trial, the purchaser 
finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality 
and the premium entirely satisfactory and as 
represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify us 
goods are subject to our order. We make 
no charge for what you have used. 


If you remit in advance, you will receive 
in addition a nice present for the lady of 
the house, and shipment day after order 
is received. Money refunded promptly if the 

x or Premium does not prove all expected. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


&@ Many youths and maidens easily earn a Chau- 
tauqua Desk or other premium free by dividing the 
contents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors 
who readily pay the listed retail prices. This provides 
the $10.00 needful to pay our bill, and gives the young 
folk the premium as “a middleman’s profit.” The 
wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. 


we ee ee 


. Booklet Handsomely Illustrating 
1 15 Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
| Rata. 1875. Incor. 1892. Capital, $600,000. 
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The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at 
Halt Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for 


many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. 
mp. Beautifully hand decorated with a Dresden spray and 


Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, 


> 


saves you half the regular retail prices; half 
the cost. You pay but the usual retail value 
of the soaps and all middlemen’s profits 
One premium is The 


Ratatat eer ere eer ee re rrr rer d 


Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to last an Average Family one Paull Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 


BARS “SWEET HOME" GOAP. . . $5.00 
For all laundry and household pur- 
poses it has no superior. 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN 60AP . 70 
; A perfect soap for flannels. 
12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fullibs.) 1.20 § 
: An unequalled laundry luxury. 
4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP, 20 5 
14 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, 0 § 
Perfume exquisite. A matchless beau- 
tifier. 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE S80AP, . 30 
« i4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, 36 
¢ 1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, 26 
) 14 D0Z.LARKIN'S TAR SOAP |. 30 
? Unequalled for washing the hair. 
1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP . at 30 
» 1 BOTTLE, 1 os., MODJESKA PERFUME 30 
y Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
:  ] 


JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER ° 36 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 





1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP 10 
THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost $i0.00 | 
THE PREMIUM, worth at Retail. 10.00 


All 
for 





$10. Cri na. 





We unbersitatingly recommend the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. of Buffalo, N. Y. 
No one nee 


promises and fulfills them in a large way. 
aalue will be recelved.—New Yerk Observer. 





$20 


This concern makes large 
hesitate to send money to them. Extraordinary 





A Few Good Books 


will give you new ideas and arouse interest in your classes. Here 


are some samples of the 400 


ARITHMETIC, 


SEELEY’S GRUBE METHOD OF TEACHING 
ARITHMETIC, The only complete exposition 
of the Grube method published in this country. 
Price, 88 cents. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


DEAN'S THE GEOGRAPHY CLAS?*, A most 
suggestive, helpful book of methods and means 
in Geography. Recently published, Has cal ed 
forth enthusiastic praise from teachers. Price, 
36 cents. 





"8 MAP MODELING IN GEOG- 
MOLPEY AND HISTORY. A standard book on 


described in our free catalogue: 


this subject. Every gocquenine teacher uses 
modeling in teaching Geography, and this is the 
authority on that subject, Fine illustrations. 
Handsome binding, Price, $1.10, postpaid. 


KELLOGG’S GEOGRAPHY BY MAP DRAW- 
ING. Describes a plan of geography teaching 


that will lend great interest to the subject. Price 


45 cents. 
DRAWING. 


HIWTZ'S BLACKBOARD SKETCHING. Teaches 
teachers that important thing —how to sketch 
rapidly on the blackboard. othing like it pub- 
lished. Price, $0 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th St., New York. 
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‘Nerves 


need rest and toning up when 
they have been worn out by 
overwork or strain. This rest 
they get from a pure tonic like 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


The “BEST” Tonic 
made from malt, the concentra- 
ted food, in a soluble form, and 
nn © the gentle nerve tonic. 

t Extract builds up 
the nervous and the physical 
system;cures ceeteman tied 
ache, ee and makes 

you hearty and strong. 
@ Sold by all druggists at 25c. 
a ? bottle or 12 32 for $3.50 


The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 





Ricuarp A. McCurpy, PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World. Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $4377,000,000. 


For further information apply to = nearest agent 
or to the Head office of the Company 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 


TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have been made by 


The St. Denis 


to provide prompt and efficient transportation 
for guests to and from the different European 
steamers at reasonable prices. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Breadway and lith St., NEW YOKK 








At qhe End of Your Journe Zon will find 
&@ great convenience to go ito over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 4ist and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central 


, New York. 
Central for shopp! 


and theatres. 
ey to and from St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


Spe epactal and scientific branch cf goutiotey known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, mos 
eajustment with vertent mechanical pa to 
insure an artistic and 
a every facility for this class of work Icap 
er reasonable prices as consistent with first 
case workmansh!p. Est. 1868. 








Dr. W. J, STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. N.Y. | 
Buckeye Bell Foundry | 


Se re elf Chas 





Largest Bell in America. 





sounding, and highly satis 
a ile for eobesia, Onurohes, & 


WERE? fv: “eae 


and prices on application 





about four ounces of gold from six of sil- 
ver. Th’'s would seem to indicate that the 
present number of elements as well as our 
chemistry of metals weuld have to be re- 
vised if Prof. Emmons is not mistaken in 
his experiments. —“‘Popular Science 
News.” 


The Temper of Steel. 


It appears that after some five years’ 
research the metallurgical department of 
the Sheffield Technical School has solved 
a peculiar problem to students, namely, 
why a piece of red-hot tool steel becomes 
flint-hard when suddenly quenched in water. 
The result of the researches in question 
showed, almost beyond a doubt, that the 
well nigh diamond hardness of quenched 
steel is due to the presence of a remarkable 
sub-carbide of iron, and that the action of 
tempering is due to ‘the fact that far below 
red heat this compound decomposes and 
dilutes the mass with soft iron—the per- 
manent magnetism of steel depending on 
the amount present of this compound. It 
was formerly supposed to bea satisfactory 
explanation of this phenomenon that the 
shock drove the molecules of the steel into 
closer contact, and hence the hardness—a 
theory invalidated by the fact that, as dis- 
closed, the volume of the hardened steel 
was greater than that of the unhardened 
material. 


The Tesla Plan at Niagara. 


Mr. Tesla proposed new methods for the 
utilization of the power of Niagara. The 
most interesting single invention brought 
out by Mr. Tesla is, perhaps, his mechan- 
ical and electrical oscillator. This prime 
mover or motor is in line with modern 
science, because it seeks to reduce the 
steam engine to the last simplicity, to re- 
duce the number of its parts, to reduce its 
cost of construction and maintenance, and 
to increase its value as a prime mover used 
to produce electricity. It is a steam- 
engine joined to a dynamo, but free from 
all belts, gearing, or other mechanical 
transformer of power. It is direct acting, 
its own piston-rod bearing the armature 
of the dynamo. Its invention shows the 
highest skill_—* The Chautauquan.” 


Malaria, 


A writer in the “ Virginia Medical Month- 
ly” deals with all diseases of malarial 
origin by prescribing equal parts of anti- 
kamnia and quinine. The unpleasant effects 
of the quinine are suspended by the action 
of the antikamnia, the usual deatiness bein 
absent. For the hemicranias end neural- 
gias of malarial origin, the combination 
may be regarded asa specific. Antikamnia 
and quinine may be obtained in tablet form, 
containing 2' grains each of antikamnia 
and quinine. The dose is two tablets, 
repeated every two hours, until relieved. 


Feed Them Preperly 


and carefully; reduce the painfully large 
percentage of infant mortality. Take no 
chances and make no experiments in this 
very important matter. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has saved 
thousands of little lives. 


The Seeret of Wealth is to Buy Right. 
The cost to the consumer of almost ever 
article needed for the comfort and ed 
being of every indiv‘dual. is very largely in- 
creased by having to pass through so many 





Food Caused Pain 


Catarrh of the Stomach Cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


“T was taken sick about a year ago with 
catarrh of the stomach. At times I would 
have a ravenous appetite and at other ’ 
times could not eat. My food caused me 
excruciating pain. I was running down 
so fast I had to stop work. My friends 
urged my to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I 
did so and soon began to feel better. The 
disagreeable symptoms of disease grad- 
ually passed away and flesh and strength 
returned. Iowe it all to Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla.” Mary L. CuMMINGs, North 
Brookfield, Mass. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 





cure Liver Ills; easy to 
take, easy to operate. 


Sheet Metal Pattern Cultng 


Sanitary Plumbing, Heating and Ventilation ; 
Architecture; Drawing; Stationary, beara 

and Locomotive Engineering; Machine Design; 
Railroad, Hydrauli 
Monica, BE COURSES 2x00 1M 
Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; Coal Ff : 
and Metal Mining; "Prospecting: "Biectrteity; a 
Bookkeeping ; 8h 4 


u's GUARANTEED - SUCCESS, 








study 
Fees Moderate, Advance or Installments. 
Cireular Pree; State subject you wish to study. 
latrrnational Correspondence Schools, Bex 1050, Scranton, Pa 





£0 LLARS 
EVERSIBLE 23 CUFFS. 
Invaluable for Teachers, Travellers, Pro- 
fessional Men, Farmers and Tradesmen. 
any nay, “eth “not wilh, Beth cides are 
made of or ane cloth, re-enforced b; 
lining. Perfectly laundered and 
NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Just wear, reverse, and then discard. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
Ifnot found at ‘ stores, send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., 95 Milk St., Boston 
— _- 
AL > 1 QS 


a centre 
ished. 











IDEAL SCHOOL MUSIC. 


By J. A, SprenxeE , Instructor. 


Primary Book, 96 pages, half cloth; rudimen‘a! 
department simple, horough; wide range 0 su - 
jects and styles ; songs, bright, pleasing ; a sta> dard 
primary work, Price, 35 cents. Sampie for exami- 
nation, 15 cents. 

ADVANCED BOOK, 108 paces, lien; one «f 
the best books for teaching purposes and chorus 
work ever published ; each department is as perfect 
as it could well be made; every piece of music is 
good, every song will be sung and enjoyed; there ts 
not a poor page in the beok. Price oo cents. 
Sample for examination 30 cents, 


R.L. MYERS & CO., Publ’s, Harrisburg, Pa. 





READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THE ScHOOL JoURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





“Tr may be true what some men Say. 


Itmaun be trues 


PUBLIC, 


Iris as ooh cake of 


whata men say:” 


Sapolio=— 
scouring soap-~ 
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Moench) 
Constable Ko(o, 


Direct Importers 


Oriental Rugs. 


Exclusive Designs in Rich 
and Soft Colorings for Drawing 
Rooms, Reception Rooms, Din- 
ing Rooms, Halls, &c. 


Foreign and Domestic 
Carpets 


New and exquisite patterns and 
colorings by our own designers. 


Sroadway KS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION 


Blackboard 
Stencils # 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OP THEM: 








Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea. 
Each State and Territory. 24x36 in. 
10c. ea. 

9 Groups of States. 24x36 in. 10c. 

French and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 
4Uc. 

War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 

Civil War. 10 Stencils. 80c. 

Border. 12x36in. 10c. 

Rolls of Honor. 12x36 in. 10c. 

Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 


> 
THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in., 
5 CENTS EACH. 
Language Lessons. 75 Designs. 
Animals. 40 Designs. 
Plants and Flowers. 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 25 Designs. 
@ 


Send 10 cents for 2, samples for trial—a Map of 
North America and a 5-cen stencil— 
with complete last. 


FE. L. Kellogg & Co., 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


35 Designs. 





Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ Pel , should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 


and labor, have a better school, and get + 
larger salary next year. 


E L, KELLOGG & CO.,, 
61 East Ninth St., N. Y | ces: 


hands before it finally reaches the user. 
The nearer the maker and consumer can 
be brought together in the purchases of 
the necessities of life, the more x4 
saved tothe user. The Lark n idea is to 
sell direct from the manufacturer to the 
one using the goods, thereby effecting a 
mes | sufficient to pay the cost of the 
valuable premiums offered, free. The 
Larkin Company adopted this method some 
years ago, and it has proved so satisfactory 
that many thousand families buy none 
other than the Larkin Soaps direct from 
the makers, although in almost every yon 
some I pnw soaps are in the stores. | 
one the premiums they offer is well 
worth the $10.00 you pay, so you do actu- 
ally save half. 

e have heard many expressions of 
satisfaction from those who have dealt 
with the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co., 
and we know everyone who orders the 
goods will be fully satisfied, though the 
offers seem wonderful. 


Bees’ Venom as a Remedy. 

A novel undertaking in the manufacture 
of drugs has been begun by two young 
phramacists who heave commenced the ex- 
traction of the poison from honey-bees. 
They have two different ways of collect- 
ing. The bees are caught and held by the 
abdomen in a small glass tube until the 
poison sacs have been emptied. In the 
second, they are placed in a bottle on wire 
netting, and enraged until the tiny drops 
of venom fall into the alcohol which fills 

art of the bottle. This venom is said to 

a remedy for cancer, rheumatism, snake- 
bite, and a hundred other ills of humanity. 
—‘* Med. Press.” 


Gettysburg, Luray, Washington. 


Personally-Conducted Tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


the picturesque Blue Mountains, via Ha- 

erstown an] Antietam, and down the 
eautiful and historic Shenandoah Valley 
to the unique Caverns of Luray; thence 
across the rolling hills of Northern Vir- 
ginia to Washington, is the route of this 
tour—a section of the country intensely 
interesting from both a historic and a 
scenic standpoint. 

The tour will leave New York 8:00 A. M., 
and Philadelphia 12:20 Pp. M., Saturday, 
October 23, in charge of one of the com- 
pany’s tourist agents,and will cover a period 
of seven days. An experienced chaperon, 
whose especial charge will be unescorted 
ladies, will accompany the trip throughout. 
Round -trip tickets, covering all necessary 

ae during the entire time absent, 

] be sold at the extremely low rate of $27 
from New York, $26 from Trenton, $24 
from P hiladelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents, Tourist Agent, M4 
Broadway, New York, or address Geo 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Damages from Poison Ivy 


A plot owner in the Cypress Hills cem- 
etery, Brooklyn, has been awarded dam- 
ages from the Cemetery association in the 
sum of $3,500 by the supreme court of this 
state on suit brought for injuries received 
from poison ivy. The justice, in charging 
the jury, held that it was the duty of officials 
to remove poisonous vines; and on ap- 

lication for a new trial, which was granted, 
- added that the verdict was a just one 
and that the plaintiff was entitled to dam- 
ages.—Garden and Forest.” 


During the Teething Perid. 


Mas. Winstow's Soorn: me Syrvupr has been used fo: 
over FIFTY vRAee by or of MOTHERS 
ILDREN WHIL bes: witt 

ESS. It SOOTHES CHILD, 

SOFTENS the ~— ALLAVYS all PAIN, CURES 


WIND nary d is the best remedy for —_ 
HGA, by 7 i ists in every part of 

» we ae and ask ay Mrs. Winslow's Soothe 

ing Re and take no other kind. Twenrv-five 





Over the battlefield of Gettysburg,through 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever: 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, sextrimice. 


mot Eotehes, Rash 


and every blemish 
on beauty, and = 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 






AS BEAUTIFIES 
WILL DO IT. 
Of, 
Cie 


PURIFIES a8 WEIL 
NO OTHER COSMETIC 


sure it y properly 





" Pe no 
counterfeit of simi- 
arname. The dis- 


‘Gouraud's Cream’ 
as the least harm- 
f ul of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle willlast 
+ 1x months, using tt every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the skia. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all Dru ts and Fancy Goods Dealers 
(uronghout the “ 8., Canadas and Europe, 
Also found in N City at K. H. Macy's, Stern’s, 
Ehbrich’s, Ridley’s and oo Fancy Goods bealers 
tar-Peware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any = selling the same. 








This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS -« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 


EVER OFFERED. 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 

with $6, $7 and $10 
orders. Now is your chance 
to get orders for our Teas 

Coffees, etc. 
Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you may select—“ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 
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SOCCCCEVEVSUSUSIOVGE 


GINN & COMPANY'S 


LATEST BOOKS. 


School Edition of Homer’s Odyssey. 

Edited, with introduction, Commentary, and Vocabulary, by B. PERRIN, 
and T. D. Seymour, Professors of Greek in Yale University. Eight 
Books, with vocabulary. Sq.12mo. Half Morocco. 351 pages. For in- 
troduction, $1.50. Four Books, with vocabulary. Sq.12mo. Half Morocco. 
248 pages. For introduction, $1.25. 


A Practical Physiology. 
A Text-Book for High School, Academy, and Normal School Classes. By 
ALBERT F, BLAISDELL,M.D., author of “ Blaisdell’s Series of Physiologies.”’ 
Cloth. Fully illustrated. 


448 pages. For introduction, $1.20. 


Elements of Chemistry. 
By R. P. WILLIAMs, in charge of the Chemical Department of the English 
High School, Boston. Cloth. 


412 pages. For introduction, 1.10. 


The Student’s American History. 

A Text-Book for High Schools and Colleges. 
author of “The Leading Facts of History Series.” 
523 +lv. pages. 


By D. H. MONTGOMERY, 
Illustrated. Cloth. 
For introduction, $1.40. 


Higher Arithmetic. 


By W. W. BeMAN, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Michigan, 
and D. E. Smiru, Professor of Mathematics in the Michigan State Normal 


College. Cloth. 193 pages. For introduction, 80 cents. 


SO BHEDEOSF OHSS 6644446 44444 BH8BO" 


Descriptive Circulars of all our books sent postpaid to any address. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


eae NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 


FOUR BOOKS 


That are in an especial manner feeling the wave of prosperity are 


WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA, 
PAINTER’S AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
TUELL & FOWLER’S FIRST BOOK IN LATIN, 
DANIELL’S NEW LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Correspondence requested from Teachers and School Officers seeking 
the best books. Catalogue and introduction terms on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK; 9-1: East 16th St. BOSTON: 68 Chauncy St. CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Joun A. Hatt, President. 








SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Henry M. PHILLIPs, Secretary, 


Incorporated 1851. 
> 


Assets to January1,1897, - - 
Liabilities, - - - - - - 


Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard, 


$18,546,959-96 
17,205,296.32 


$1,341,663.64 









Chere is no cheaper 

wa wer prompter wa 
ain any schoolhoo 

: translation or diction 

BH any nn to deal direct @ 


Hinds § Noble, 
Be pe Tustitute, New 


yiaik al a oo ty po 
of school books of ad/ publishers, if you 
mention this ad. yt and second-hand 








School Room Decorations 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for 
General School Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 25? “80s fon: Se 


IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any Goins Set Pecks. ame 
Books, Novels, etc., 


William R., Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (4) (48th Street), New York, 


Catalogue on application. Imy. Importations promptly made 











THE IOBAL CURRENT-BVEnTS WEEKL: 


The First and ONLY paps r  Siving all the history- 
making news of the world 

intelligently digested. Clean’ am. condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining. truthful. Trial, 13 
weeks 25 cts. Y. early 1. Low rates to school clubs 
Sample free. Pathfinder W: shin ton, D C 








Christmas 
Entertainment 


By ALICE M. KELLOGG, 


NEW SONGS TO OLD TUNES 
FANCY DRILLS, 
ACROSTICS, 
MOTION SONGS, 
TABLEAUX, 
SHORT PLAYS, 


Recitations in Costumes. 


Just Published. 





Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE Bete JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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